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Baltimore Yearly [leeting. 


RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS. 


Friends desiring to attend the approaching Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting are informed that arrangements have 
been made with the railroad companies so that those near 
the following railroads can obtain excursion tickets to 
Baltimore and return at a special rate of one fare ani 
one-third for the round trip. 

on y applying perso personally or by letter to the undersigned, 

Book Association, southwest corner of 

Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadelp hia, card orders on 
the ticket agents for tickets may be obtained of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Compeny, Pennsylvania Railroad 
vision,—any t east of Pittsburg; Philadelphia 
Erie Di m, United Railroads of New — 
Division, West Jersey Railroad, Philadelphia, Wilming 
ton & Baltimore Railroad, Philadelphia and Baltimore 
Central Railroad, Baltimore and Potomac Railroad, 
Northern Centra! Railway, and the Alexandria & Fred- 
Also the Baltimore and Ohio 


, or other leased or affiliated lines within these limits. 
ickets may be purchased from the aoth to the 28th 
Any —, =, limit of expiration 


’ » 2903, incl 
These orders are not ed at any point 
rate is ah i presented | -five cents. 
orders are to be forwarded by oa a two-cent 
stamp should be enclosed to pay postage. 
EDWARD STABLER. Jr., 
6 South Street, Baltimore. 
Ww. THOMAS STARR, 
North and Centre Streets, Baltimore. 


LODGING ACCOMMODATIONS AT PARK AVE. 
MEETING-HOU. 


SE, BALTIMORE. 
Friends desiring to avail themselves of the accommo- 
ote pone at Park Avenue Meeting-house, oe 
that the rooms will be ready for occupan 
Sixth-day, the 23d of Tenth month, for those who 


engagements 
taboos vets my prea o tee lion - 
or may er to lodge elsewhere, 
or + es can be obtained in the neighborhood at a 
moderate cost. The committee is prepared to furnish 
One names Sat Ow Tey such peeemataeet, 
com the arrangements je im xgor, 
Friends who desire accommodations at Park Avenue 
uested to make known their wish 
ted in each monthly el 
who will forward names to the proper persons 
Baltimore. The committee on entertainment at Park 
Avenue can receive applications only through the 
monthly meeting’s committee. 
This arrangement, securing as it does, an equitable 
apportionment to each monthly meeting, has been found 
} ge general satisfaction, and it is hoped that Friends 
conform as fully as possible to the instructions 
which have been ferwarded. 


JOHN J. CORNELL, Chairman Enter. Com., 
The Pia 


za. 
BERTHA JANNEY, Secretary, 


e Plaza. 
The Principles of the Religious Society of 
Friends, and Some of Its Testi:monies. 
By John J. Cornell. 


Fourth edition, with recent portrait of author. 


45 pages, paper. ro cents; per dozen, 
go cents. Endorsed by Conference of 
Young Friends’ Associations. Forsale by 


ARTHUR K. TAYLOR, care of The Friedenwald 
Co., Baltimore, or 
BooK ASSOCIATION, Philadelphia. 


The Plan is the Thing 


that counts most for or against effective advertis- 
ing. Consult 


THE BIDDLE PRESS, 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 
S. E. Cor. 10th and Filbert Sts., Phila. 


FRIENDS’ 


SPECIAL -OFFER TO 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


T is usual at this time of the year for papers to make extra induce- 
ments in order that subscriptions may run concurrently with the 
calendar year, and with this end in view, we will accept new 

subscriptions from the date they are received by us up to, and including, 


the last issue of 1904, for $2.00, the price of a year’s subscription. 
sooner the subscription is received the more copies it will cover. 


The 
Will our 


subscribers send us the names of Friends who might like to take advantage 
of this offer, but who may not see ‘the advertisement ? Wewillw rite to them. 


WANTED. \ 


WANTED. .—GOOD PRIVATE HOMES FOR 

five boys and four girls, fr m four to eleven 
years. Two of them nice girls about four, desirable for 
adoption by some fate ha no children. For further 
information write S.D. Hall, 99th and Parrish Sts., Phila. 


WANTED —REFINED WIDOW WISHES 
position to take full charge, as managing or work- 
ing housek ,in widower’s home or for an elderly 
couple. No. 16, this Office. 


wa —COPIES OF Frimnps’ Inrexiicen- 
™ _cgr of Tenth month 3d, 1903. Address this Office. 


WANTED. —IN ATLANTIC CITY A MOTH- 
ers’ helper to assist in the care of two children 
and the sewing. Address No. 15, this Office. 


WANTED —COPIES OF THE “PENNSYL- 

Freedman,” published in Philadelphia. 
Either a volumes or co’ a ill be 
paid for them. Address J C..t +, this 


WANTED. —BY A FRIEND, A 
and reader 
Address | Ne 10, this ( Office. 





D,A a “AS 
invalid or elderly lady. 


ONFIDENTIAL SECRETARY OR TRAVEL- 


com of education, discretion and 
tact (Fricads? fem family ) cubes pediee of trust and im- 
portance. 


— references. F., 


424 N. 33d Street. 


BOARDING. 


> EFINED BOARDERS ‘WANTED. FRIENDS. 
Second-floor front and dingle room. Ellen K. 
Leedom 1618 Green Street. 


OARD.—FOR TWO YOUNG WOMEN, 
aeneere front, good neighborhood, at $4. City. 
Addresss X. Y. Z ., this Office. 
PERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ im Washington. Address 
SAGAN R. MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 1827 ISt., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FOR SALE AND FOR RENT. 


R RENT.—NICELY:PURNISHED ROOMS, | 
without board, at 134 N. arst Street. Address or 
call, M. D. | 


WO SECOND-STORY ROOMS TO RENT, 
either with or without board, in a Friends’ family. 
Address S. J. R., 1933 Vine Street (N. Logan Square). 
TO RENT. —CITY, FULLY FURN ISH ED, 
r1-room modern house. Choice resident iocation. 
northwest. Will be rented to refined private family for 
beard of owners Addrem No. 14, this Office. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


We need a few more teachers for fall and spring | 
schools. More calls new than ever before. Schools | 
and colleges supplied with teachers free of cost. Ad- | 
dress your nearest Enclose stamp for reply. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


174 Randolph Building, Memphis, Tenn. 
1423 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 


’ tem. 


Young Friends’ Aid Association 
Of New York 


desires contributions for its Annual Fair, to be 
held Eleventh month 2oth and ast, 1903. As 
this will complete our thirtieth year of work, 
which depends largely upon the proceeds of the 
fair, we hope our friends will respond liberally. 
Contributions of money or 
articles for sale to be sent to 
226 East 16th Street, marked “ For the Fair.”’ 


Friends’ Neighborhood Guild, 
151 Fairmount Avenue, Philad’a. 


The Guild is now opening its various depart- 
ments, and is much in need of workers. It main- 
tains a First-day school, a sewing school, a saving 
fund, a nama training class i boys, and on 
four evenings a week it endeavors to provide a 
pleasant evening's passtime for the children of the 
neighborhood. Those willing to assist in the 
work by helping amuse and entertain the boys 
and girls on the following evenings, are requested 
to communicate with the undersigned, 


HENRIETTA D. E. WALTER, 
128 South roth Street, Third-day evenings, young men. 
EDWIN C. ATKINSON, 
t12 North roth Street, Fourth-day evenings, boys. 
MARY P. FOGG, 
829 North Broad Street, Fifth-day evenings, girls. 


ANTED.—A PERSON WITH SOME EXPER- 
ience in settlement work to take, for a moderate 
salary, a position involving general oversight of a mis- 
sion under the care of Friends in Philadelphia. Visiticg 
in the homes of the children, organizing and directing 
various clubs of boys and giris in the evenings, and 
oversight of the care of the building, are some of the 
duties to be performed. Address ANNA K. WAY, 
Clerk of the Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Phile - 
thropic Committee, 261 Zeralda Street, near Wayne 
Junction, Philadelphia. 


A LEISURELY TOUR. 
EGYPT GREECE ITALY 


Three months, sailing January sth. Party limited to 
Strictly first-class and best hotels. Three weeks 
on Nile, ten days in Cairo, Athens, Rome. 


EDWIN C. ATKINSON, 
112 N. 19th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Stenography, Typewriting, 


| Mimeographing and Reporting. 


LYDIA ARETE CONN, 
805 Provident Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 





FRIENDS’ 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum. 
To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


Susscrirrions MAY BseGiIn at any Time. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE GIVEN. 


We bo not “STOP” PAPERS EXCEPT 


UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, 5 cents per lime. For longer insertion reduced 
rates, which will be furnished upon application. 


No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING, 
N. W. Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 
*,* Tecernone No. 1-33-55. 
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New York Young Friends’ Association. 


Young Fisesise 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
232 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 
months’ trial. 


25 cents for six 


With Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. _ 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 


COMSSOL eas Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES ing families Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, *Philadelphic, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


EDWARD T. BLACK 


(S. W. BLACK’S SON) 


REAL ESTATE AGENT AND BROKER 


The entire care of Real Estate a special 
616 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Nearest, largest, best, 


INTELLIGENCER, 


THE WALTER SANITARIUM 


The Original 
Wernersville Sanitarium 


it has its own Post Office, 


WALTERS PARK, PA. 


Avoid delays : 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, LL.D., President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 


Green Street, GERMANTOWN, 
Under care 


GERMANTOWN PREPARATIVE MEETING. 


Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
Higher Departments. Manual Training. 
For circulars address 
ELIZABETH M. ROBERTS, Principal. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Under care of the Monthly M of Philadel; 
ation, a 


furnishes a practical, guarded ¢ 
pares for col 
J. UGENE BAKER, 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on application. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadel Yearly 
Meeting of Fri 
Course of study extended and Gastugh, pepesieg 
students either for — or for College. 


oe SOREPH S. WALTON, Pete 
George Sc 


hool, enna. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc AND Day Pupms or Bots Sexss 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 

Under the care of ‘Abington Monthly Meeting. Li 
course of study. Students prep for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Sendoute admitted when 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

— M. DOWNING, M. S., Princifai, 

Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G G. BOSLER, Sec’ Ys Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 
A Frrienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GIRLs. 
The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, N New York. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Th instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 

For iculars ad 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Prin 
Locus: 


t Valley, N. ¥. 


SMURTHNOR PREPARATORY SCHOOL 





plan; igh, hea, vent 


re; cottage p 
the best ; combined ad 
individual a and class enthusiasm. 
For circulars address 
ARTHUR H. Lr nes Principal, 
Swarthmc 


The Commnlanie. on Education of - 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis 
Ambler AM. Soot of lvania), Seer 
tendent of Educational Interes 


pe raone phe sth him, and all Friends ‘qualified as 
teachers and are invited to % 
ee le 1 be found in Room 
qrevtinn- bonne, of aghhend Sines Sweets, exch Gove 
day, from ro a.m. tor2 m. Correspondence should 

addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. rsth Street. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


do not address Wernersville. 


Illustrated booklet. 


JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 
G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also member Montgomery county Bar. 
WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


No. 133 Sourn Twetrrn Srreet, PHrapecenta. 
Conveyancing and Investing. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

‘ 623 Walnut S Philadel P 
Orrices : { “Ambler, Momgomery tn 
ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
g12 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 
JOHN FABER MILLER, 

325 Sweve Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Media, Delaware county, Pennsylvania. 


EASTON SANITARIUM, 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
soar —. experience; late First Assistant 
Physician in Middletown, N Y , State Hospital ; visit be- 
fore deciding. C. SPENCER Kinney, M.D. Easton, Pa. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
27 S. 9th St., (above Ch Chestnut, opposite Post Office. Office. ) 


=F JUST PUBLISHED 


Views and Testimonies of Friends 


An address, by Isaac H. Hillborn, delivered at a 
meeting of Frien and others, held in the Girard Avenue 
Meeting-house, under the auspices of the Committee on 
Membership of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. 32 pages, paper. s5c.; per dozen soc. 

FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 


¥. os me Building, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a, 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 

Convenient, Restful, 
Table d’hote 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p. m. 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cents per night ; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cents each, per night ; 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
*Phone 1433-55- 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 


UNDERTAKER 
TELEPHONE 


1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 





Homelike 














Established 1844. 
The Journal 1873. 


GOOD WORDS FOR 1903. 
XLII. 

WE must be content now and then patiently to wait 
through the dark hours in seeming inaction, until the 
light again shines on our pathway. We must remember 
that what we are is of greater importance than what 
we do, though at the same time we must endeavor to 
find out our possibilities and how we can best realize 
them. Mary A. WALLIs. 


In the Aritish Friend for Sixth month. 


LIFE’S COMPLETENESS. 
THERE are no lives unfinished, incomplete. 
God gives each man at birth some work to do, 
Some precious stone of strange prismatic hue 
To carve and polish until it may be meet 
To place within his temple, still and sweet. 
Ere that be done, the soul may not pass through 
The door to grander worlds, to aim more true, 
To wider life with love’s sweet joys replete. 
And, if the working time be short, and earth 
With its dear human ties so hard to leave, 
Be sure that God, whose thought hath given thee birth, 
Still holds for thee the best thou can’st receive : 
Be sure the soul in passing through that door, 
Though losing much, gains infinitely more. 

—Christian Leader. 


PREPARATION FOR VOCAL MINISTRY. 
THE writer has been much interested in the discussion 
of the ministry among Friends, and desires to adda 
word from the West. 

There seems to be a desire for a more broadly 
educated ministry, or rather more ministers specially 
fitted from an educational standpoint, yet at the same 
time there is a most decided feeling against a profes- 
sional ministry. How to obtain the one and avoid 
the other, seems to be the problem set for us. 

The need of ministry is obvious, for while one’s 
own thought is essential to control the life, yet the 
mind is so constituted as to act largely by suggestion. 
Thought, clearly and plainly expressed, passes from 
mind to mind, finding its place in each, and if 
congenial, becomes a part perhaps of the thought of 
many persons and may influence many lives. Then, 
too, the profit of a meeting may be greatly increased 
by the centering of individual thought upon a 
suggested line. 

Situations and conditions vary so much, however, 
that it would be difficult to apply any rule to all cases. 
There are silent meetings full of comfort and instruc- 
tion, and meetings made vocal with expressions of 
little value and less applicability to the needs of their 
members ; yet there are few cases where words fitly 
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spoken will fail to add to their interest and profit. It 
has been stated that there is now a greater tendency 
to silent meetings than ever before, for the reason that 
the old active ministers are fast passing away and that 
few are coming forward to take their places. If this 
is true, this subject possesses a most vital interest to 
every one desiring the perpetuation of the Society. 
Reasons have already been given, but it seemed right 
for me to present a somewhat different one. 

This is an era of reason, and the belief that God 
works in the world through natural law and not by 
special impulse, is constantly gaining ground. The 
supernatural is not given the place, noris there so 
much “looking for a sign,” as in the days of George 
Fox and the early Friends, and as a result the 
“‘moving of the Spirit,’ as then manifested in the 
deep religious exaltation that forgot time or place, 
overcame all reluctance or timidity and centered the 
whole thought upon the religious service in hand is 
not experienced in anything like so great degree. 
One great impelling power, therefore, is partially 
absent, and if its place is not supplied the result will 
necessarily be fewer ministers. 

It is not because the Truth has changed or 
possesses less force than formerly, for it never changes, 
but remains the same from generation to generation. 
It is the knowledge, the appreciation of it that is 
constantly changing, and as it is the truth known to 
us that makes its impress upon us we could scarcely 
expect the changed conditions of the present to leave 
us unchanged or as Friends appeared two hundred 
years ago. 

To very few indeed does the religious call come 
as it did in the days of Luther or Fox, and it is quite 
probable that few ministers could definitely locate the 
time or place of its coming. It doubtless comes in 
most cases so quietly and naturally as to preclude the 
idea of a special call ; in a desire to render service to 
the Father ; thankfulness for blessings received ; a 
consciousness of the ability to render acceptable 
service ; in response to the desire or approval of 
fiiends ; a belief in the needs of society ; a combination 
of influences difficult to analyze, and in‘other ways not 
usually considered as possessing the dignity of a 
special call. Any or all of these influences may be 


felt, but in the absence of what might be construed as 


the ‘‘ revealing power’’ there will be delay in response, 
for fear of the lack of a Divine qualification. But so far 
as God works through natural law, the result would 
be such simple and natural incentives to the ministry 
as have been mentioned, so that no fear of lack of 
qualification should be felt if such promptings should 
be obeyed. Our disabilities proceed from no with- 
holding of the Spirit, but are created only by our 
disobedience or carelessness in fulfilling the duties that 
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life imposes upon us. God's line of communication 
with us is never closed or interrupted except by our 
own act, and if the flow of life or light is inadequate 
we have ourselves onlytoblame. Weare often asking 
for a greater measure of the Spirit; we should strive 
for keener perception and greater ability to use what 
is already at our disposal. The work needed is in 
ourselves, and is one of preparation and adaptation. 
To illustrate this matter. Electrical energy existed 
in this world athousand years agoin as great measure 
as it does to-day. It was awaiting the ability to use 
it—the Franklins, the Morses and the Edisons 
who would give time, skill and knowledge to the use 
of this wonderful power. It was not in the least a 
question of the existence of more energy, but of 
perfecting the means of applying and directing it. 

In our desire to humble and demean ourselves by 
ascribing all to the Lord, do we not lose sight of 
many duties that we should know were ours to fulfill ? 
In giving His endowment God certainly expected us 
to act for ourselves in many things, else the endow- 
ment would never have been given. 

Intelligence and religious perception may not 
develop together, or on parallel lines, for there may 
be a high grade of intelligence and learning with 
little religious appreciation, yet it is well known that 
the religion of a people of low intelligence is 
generally crude, material, inclined to idolatry and 
lacking in spirituality, so that education is quite an 
important factor in religious progress. Friends take 
advanced ground in general educational matters, but 
practically leave out the spiritual, or any attempt at 
special training for the ministry, expecting the direct 
action of the Spirit to supply its absence, yet in all 
other duties of life fully recognize the need of 
training. 

I would not say to any one to take up a certain 
line of study for the purpose of becoming a minister, 
but having the desire to so serve, I would say, ‘“‘ Heed 
it carefully, seek all the light possible, and strive to 
present the thought that comes clearly and forcibly.”’ 
To ascribe a weak and poorly expressed thought to 
the prompting of the Spirit is to belittle and demean 
the Spirit. 

I would take no empty vessel to the meeting but 
a mind as well stored with religious truth as possible, 
for to such only, in these “ matter-of-fact’’ days will 
come the word possessing life and carrying conviction. 
The earnest minister will think and read much on 
religious subjects and thus store his mind with what 
may be profitable for instruction. He may not 
know when or where it may be appropriate to use it, 
but the time will surely come when it will prove to be 
the word fitly chosen and spoken. 

T. P. Marsu. 

Marshalltown, Towa. 


Nor enjoyment, but rectitude, is the chief good, 
both in this life and the life whichis to come. Enjoy- 
ment flows from rectitude ; but the fountain is higher 
and purer than the stream. Enjoyment is often an 
end unworthy to be sought. Rectitude is always to 
be desired above all things. 
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OUR DUTY TOWARD FIRST-DAY 
SCHOOL WORK. 


Read at Concord First-day School Union at Goshen, Pa., Tenth 
month,17th, by Lewis W. Brosius, Superintendent of Wilmington, Del., 
First-day School. 


WILMINGTON First-pAyY ScHooL has been very 
recently reopened after the usual summer vacation, 
and is not fully organized, and in shape to do as 
efficient service as we hope to be able to accomplish 
a little later on. 

We have, given to our hand, as material where- 
with to work, a very bright and interesting group of 
girls and boys, and it is our sincere desire that our 
officers and teachers may have the needed patience 
and determination, to so mould this material, that it 
may develop into the best and fullest womanhood and 
manhood, 

While the intellectual training is largely obtained 
in week-day schools, and the moral development 
most powerfully influenced by the home; it is prob- 
able, that in these days of less rigid requirement of 
meeting and church attendance, and a falling off in 
the practice of regular family worship, that an 
increasingly larger proportion of our young people 
get their strictly religious ideas formed from impres- 
sions received in the First-day and Sunday-schools. 

If this is the case, how important it is that those 
who are engaged in this work should realize the 
importance of doing it thoroughly, earnestly, con- 
scientiously. 

The questions of intellectual training, deportment, 
and morals must of course claim our most careful 
attention, as they should that of all who have to do 
with the care and training of children at all times, but 
the one hour of the seven days, is such a small part 
of the child’s life, than we can hope to do no more 
than supplement in a small degree the training of the 
home, the week-day school and the play-ground. 

But in the First-day School, the children are 
gathered to learn of the spiritual life, of our relations 
to our Creator, and of our reasons for our religious 
beliefs,—subjects that do not come up in the day 
schools, and are of sucha nature that they are seldom 
discussed among themselves, and are, I fear, increas- 
ingly neglected in our homes. 

It has been the testimony of too many of our own 
members, that they have grown to manhood and 
womanhood, with excellent moral training, and every 
intellectual opportunity, yet with very indefinite ideas 
of religion, and practically no clear comprehension of 
the belief generally held by their own Society. What 
knowledge they have has been obtained, rather by 
absorption, than by regular systematic instruction. 

This ought not to be. While the First-day 


‘schools cannot wholly supply the want, they can doa 


great deal to help in the matter; and while the re- 
sponsibility belongs to the whole membership of our 
society, the burden falls on the few, who through 
love, duty or other motive, are willing to assume the 
responsibility of organizing and carrying on these 
schools. 

It is very important that this work should be well 
and thoroughly done, and it is well that we should 
consider frequently the requirements and see if we 
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are measuring up to them. While the workers are 
almost all actuated by motives of love, it is im- 
portant for the sake of the child, that the very few 
instances of misdirected zeal should be gently but 
firmly restrained. 

It is important that all officers and teachers should 
be good examples of regularity in attendance, and 
where absence is unavoidable, that the performance 
of the duties should be arranged for beforehand. 
Neglect of this usually means that the lesson of that 
day is practically lost, as it is impossible for a substitute, 
provided on.the spur of the moment, to do the best 
work for the children. This same objection applies 
to tardiness. 

It is important that there be a well-defined course 
of study in the mind of the teacher. The considera- 
tion of this subject opens a very wide field—too wide 
to dwell on here, further than to emphasize the 
thought that the object sought is not merely to enter- 
tain and interest the children, which may be necessary 
sometimes in the case of small children, but to keep 
constantly in mind the imparting of definite religious 
instruction and the building up of Christian character. 

It is important that the teachers should always be 
fully prepared with the lesson. 

We know that many—perhaps most of the 
teachers in our schools are women and men, whose 
lives are full of work, hard work, yet the importance 
of this work is such, that if time presses, some pleas- 
ure should be denied, a substitute provided, or some 
less important work omitted, rather than fall short 
here, 

Finally it is important that our members who are 
not teachers and officers should be ready and glad 
at all times to give the help and encouragement that are 
so helpful and necesssary, in order that the teacher 
may accomplish the best work and the greatest good 
by regularly and punctually attending the schools, 
by cheerfully and willingly substituting when needed, 
by showing interest in the children’s work and pro- 
gress, by giving the teacher the helpful word, by 
striving to increase and broaden their own knowledge, 
by attending and participating in the business meetings. 

We have not allthe same gifts, but every one who 
can leave home is needed in some capacity, so that as 
individuals, and as a society we may grow in spiritual 
knowledge and prove faithful stewards in the training 
of the young entrusted to our care. 


A CuristTIANn is of no sect. He can dwell in the 
midst of sects and appear in their services, without 
being attached or bound to any. He hath but one 
knowledge and that is Christ in him. He seeks but 
one way, which is the desire always to do and teach 
that which is right; and he puts his knowledge and 
willing into the Life of Christ. He sighs and wishes 
continually that the will of God may be done in him 
and that His Kingdom may be manifested in him. 
His faith is a desire after God and Goodness, which 
he wraps up in a sure hope, trusting to the words of 
the promise, and lives and dies therein.—[Jacob 
Boehme, 1575. ] 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


A WHITTIER PILGRIMAGE. 
PART I 1.—AMESBURY. 

THE house in Amesbury which the Whittiers bought, 
and to which they removed in 1836 is on Friend 
Street, probably so called because the Meeting-house 
stands on it. It is a two and a half story frame 
house, differing in no important detail from its neigh- 
bors and opposites up and down the street. As we 
approached we found Samuel T. Pickard, who married 
Whittier’s niece and who was Whittier’s biographer, 
and now occupies the house, superintending some 
garden work. Withahearty welcome he ushered us 
in. The first room on the left was being papered and 
“done up’”’ and electric light was being installed. 
The furniture from it was consequently scattered 
around in various places. Samuel T. Pickard first 
showed us the little parlor room on the right which 
was filled with associations of the poet. Here, tem- 
porarily, was the desk on which ‘‘ Snow Bound”’ was 
written. In the corner was a group of statuary, 
composed of Whittier and Henry Ward Beecher, who 
are standing at the rear, and William Lloyd Garrison, 
who is sitting while talking to a slave. 

Over the mantel is an oil painting of his mother. 
There is a portrait of his sister Elizabeth and in 
another frame portraits of all, or nearly all, the 
characters who figure in ‘“‘Snow Bound.” Then 
there are numerous groups of pressed flowers made 
by Lucy Larcom. Here too is a table made from a 
slab from the Borton Elm, with a pedestal from the 
poet’s mother’s spinning wheel. There are bound 
volumes of the Pennsylvania Freeman, of which 
Whittier was editor 1837-1840. 

Across the hall and at the rear of the room which 
is being papered is the “‘garden”’ room, with its 
sunny, cheery outlook over the garden. This was 
Whittier’s work-shop, and it is to-day just as he left 
it. In the rocking chair by the low window, dozing 
in the sun, was a cat, now fourteen years old. 
Whittier was particularly fond of yellow cats, which 
was the color of this one. Standing in the corner 
was the favorite cane, a silver capped one made from 
a beam from Pennsylvania Hall. Although he had 
many canes given to him at different times some of 
them with gold heads, this was the stick he preferred 
and usually carried. Itis of it that his stirring poem 
“The Relic’’ is written, and this stanza portrays the 
feeling of affection he had for it: 

‘‘And even this relic from thy shrine, 
Oh holy Freedom ! hath to me 

A potent power, a voice and sign 
To testify of thee ; 

And, grasping it, methinks I feel 
A deeper faith, a stronger zeal.’’ 

In the closet was the familiar high silk hat, which 
on trial fitted exactly the writer’s head. But what a 
difference in the contents! Whittier always wore a 
straight collared coat, and we were informed after his 
residence in Philadelphia, he always ordered his coats 
from the same Market Street firm of Friendly 
clothiers, and they were made and forwarded to him 
without the least change in style and measurement for 
over fifty years. 
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Samuel T. Pickard showed us the first daguerreo- 


type portrait of Whittier and many other pictures and 
letters of interest. Within a day or two during the 
tearing out for the electric light wires, several letters 
were found back of the partition, which from their 
date, 1848, showed that they had been in their hiding 
place ever since that time, the house having last been 
altered in that year. One to Whittier from Henry B. 
Stanton, of particular interest as showing the import- 
ant position which Whittier held in the political world 
and also of interest because it was scribbled over 
with the verses of poetry in process of construction, 
was presented to the writer as a souvenir of our visit. 
Then too Samuel T. Pickard wanted us to help our- 
selves to a book from Whittier’s library and after 
many searchings and changes of mind, we selected 
the Discipline of New England Yearly Meeting, 
published in 1828, as being probably a book belong- 
ing to the poet’s father and mother as well as to him- 
self. In it Samuel T. Pickard pasted a book plate 
stating it was from the library of John G. Whittier. 

We were also shown Whittier’s bed room, over 
the garden room, which too has been preserved as 
when last occupied by him. 

It would be impossible to retell all the many inci- 
dents and stories which Whittier’s biographer told us. 
One little fact was particularly interesting. In the 
photograph album the poet with pen or pencil had 
marked in a few curls on the foreheads of those of 
his women friends and relations where he thought the 
hair was too plain or worn too high. It did not im- 
prove the appearance of some of them, but our in- 


formant said Whittier liked them best this way. 

After leaving the house we visited the Union 
Graveyard, and there in the section reserved for 
Friends and enclosed with a well kept arbor vitae 
hedge were the graves of the Whittier family. Whit- 
tier’s stone, while somewhat larger than our discipline 
allows, was a simple marble stone with his name and 


the dates of birth and death. Here also are buried 
his sisters, his father and mother and Uncle Moses 
and Aunt Mercy, who are mentioned in ‘“ Snow 
Bound.” Ina corner of the enclosure is the grave of 
his brother and of his niece Elizabeth Whittier Pickard. 

All around Amesbury are points of interest in 
connection with the poet’s life, and one interested 
could spend a week in tramping over the beautiful 
country. Five miles across the hills and down the 
Merrimac River is Newburyport, the birthplace and 
home of William Lloyd Garrison and where Whittier 
in later life temporarily made his home. 

ne ane 


It was said by one of Elizabeth Fry’s sisters that 
the two prominent features of her character were 
enterprise and benevolence. 


WHEN the world opens to you as a plan of God, 
when all existence is vocal with his meanings, when 
his intentions thread the universe so that he who reads 
human progress, in its largeness or in its littleness, 
reads God’s will,—that is “‘ seeing God.’’—[Phillips 
Brooks. | 


NEW TESTAMENT LESSON.—No. 38. 
JAMES. 


GOLDEN TeExt.—Humble yourselves in the sight of the Lord 
and he shall exalt you.—James, iv., 10. 


Before study of Lesson read James, i., 12-18; ii.,1-9; iii., 1-12. 


WE must now turn from the work and writings of 
Paul to the progress of events and of thought in the 
mother church at Jerusalem. For we have preserved 
in the New Testament not only the letters of the 
apostle to the Gentiles, but also several from the 
leading men of the church of the twelve apostles. 
We must turn back also in time to a period preceding 
Paul's missionary labors, and not far removed from 
the beginning of his work in Antioch. It will be re- 
membered that the church at Jerusalem had, like all 
the early Christian churches, a very loose organization. 
There was a committee to look after the wants of the 
poor; there were elders—probably self-appointed— 
who considered the policy of the church and decided 
its course ; and, above all, there were the apostles set 
apart, not officially, but by their experience and per- 
sonal relations with Jesus. With them soon came 
to be classed the “‘ brothers of the Lord” (I. Corin- 
thians, ix., 5), including James, Jude, and possibly 
Joses and Simon as well (Mark, v., 3). James, in- 
deed, after the death of James, son of Zebedee (Acts, 
xii., 2), seems to have become in a way the head of 
the church at Jerusalem. For we find him apparently 
making the final decision in the question of the Gen- 
tile converts (Acts, xv., 13-21), and mentioned even 
before the leading apostles (Gal., ii., 9), and receiving 
Paul at the head of the elders on the occasion of. his 
last visit to Jerusalem (Acts, xxi., 18). It is to be 
remembered that during the whole apostolic period 
Christianity in Jerusalem, at least, was one of the 
many Jewish sects. We have reason to think that the 
brothers of Jesus did not ally themselves with his 
followers until after the crucifixion. But we can 
hardly doubt that they, and most of those drawn by 
the teaching of the Master, were of the class farthest 
removed from the strict “‘legalists.”” To them the 
law was not a talisman, an oracle, a code to be obeyed 
in the letter, so much as a help toward purity of life, 
a guide to righteousness. Their use of the Law, in 
other words, was devotional rather than legal. It 
was such as these that had followed John, and after 
his death turned to Jesus, with no sense that they had 
left Judaism behind them, but rather that they had 
advanced toward a more perfect obedience to the 
spirit of its requirements. So James seems to have 
been held in high regard by both Christians and other 
Jews of Jerusalem. It is probable that he lived 
‘‘much as one under a permanent Nazarite vow’’ and 
in this “‘ we may picture him as highly representative 
of Palestinian Christians” (Bartlett). 

James had caught, like most of the leading disci- 
ples, the “sweet reasonableness” of his greater 
brother. We have seen how moderate was his judg- 
ment in the matter of the Gentile Christians already 
referred to (Acts, xv., 14-21); and onthe other hand 
we may feel that his attitude toward his fellow Jews 
was not different from that of John, the Baptist, or 
of Jesus himself—* hoping against hope that the 
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obdurate majority would finally yield obedience” 


(Bartlett). It was in this spirit that he wrote the 
letter which bears his name, probably about the year 
44. It was addressed ‘to the twelve tribes which 
are of the dispersion,” a people not unknown to a 
dweller in Jerusalem, since there was a constant move- 
ment among all foreign Jews to and from that center 
of their faith. 

In this letter we find a beautiful Christian exhorta- 
tion dealing with certain characteristic evils of that 
time, and, indeed, of all time. Let us all endure 
temptation, rejoicing in the strength given us to with- 
stand it. Avoid undue deference to wealth ; it is not 
an evidence of worth, and may often be due to extor- 
tion or sharp practice. Fulfill ‘the royal law”’ of 
love. Speak and act as responsible men—men “to 
be judged by the law of liberty.’’ Faith which con- 
sists of mere acceptance is of no value; the very 
devils believe. Mere assent to a theory of life will 
not clothe the naked or feed the hungry. “ Faith 
apart from works is dead.” ‘By works is a man 
justified, and not only by faith.”’ There are those who 
attempt to set James against Paul in the matter of 
“ justification by faith.”” Such critics fall again into 
the error, so often referred to, of reading a letter or a 
direct address as if it were a scientific treatise. The 
two writers are presenting the opposite sides of the 
same truth. Paul said in effect that works with- 
out faith is dead. A man may not be made righteous 
by going through a prescribed course of conduct, by 
obeying a code of laws. Yet is his righteousness 
made evident by his conduct; since it is death to sin 
he will sin no more. James says that a mere assent 
does not make man righteous, however correct his 
opinion may be, since faith appears in conduct. The 
two are wholly in accord. 

The writer continues: Beware of the unruly tongue; 
it is small, but it does much mischief. Avoid faction, 
seek for meekness, gentleness and peace. Conflicts 
among you come from your human desires. Do not 
judge one another, but leave judgment to God. Be 
direct and truthful in your conversation, not hesitating 
to confess to each other your failings. Such is about the 
scope of the letter of James, so simply and clearly ex- 
pressed, with such loving earnestness and enthusiasm 
that we can almost venture to recognize the relationship 
with him who taught as never man taught. The letter 
returns more than once to warnings against the fear of 
or love of wealth. These are also sins of our time. 
They are not sins of the rich any more than of the 
poor; they are no uglier among the wealthy than 
among those in poverty. The evil is fundamentally 
that of a false standard. The attainment of riches is 
not an evidence of virtue or vice, of wisdom or folly, 
in the large sense, of simplicity or luxury, of mean- 
ness or generosity. Riches come by accident, by 
skill, by abilities of various kinds, by fraud, by theft, 
and in many other ways. Our time has come too 
largely to make attainment of wealth a kind of stand- 
ard of success, or more, a patent of nobility. There 
is much evil and dangerous demagogery abroad in 
connection with riches, all based on a false view of its 
place and importance. 
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It is a part of our duty as a society to insist upon 
character as the only standard of success; to main- 
tain our relations with men on that basis and no other; 
to neither truckle to the wealthy on the one hand, 


relations with any one calls for the exercise of the 
highest kind of diplomacy, for it necessitates being 
brought into such close touch with that other’s moods, 
which may not be yours at all, and in becoming in 
some sense a part of that person as he of you. It is 
equally true whether the relation be business or social. 
There is but one way of keeping everything moving 
smoothly, and that is to overcome the friction with the 
oil of silence—even the silence that says disapproval 
is better than words from an irritated mind. It does 
not leave stings to be cured afterward. The more 
intimate the relation the greater the need of good 
breeding, and it is never well bred to get into an 
argument or to say unkind things. No degree of 
relationship or intimacy justifies in telling needlessly 
unpleasant truths. If they become necessary to be 
told there is a way to do this in a spirit of love at the 
proper time. Surgery of the soul may be imperative, 


and when it is it is time enough to try it —[ Gathered. ] 
s€ 


Tuey who complain most about the burdens of 
work and duty laid upon them are commonly not the 
hard workers. These latter commonly refuse to 
admit that they are overworking. In fact, those who 
live properly in other ways seldom do suffer from hard 
work. When he was president of Harvard College, 
Cornelius Felton said that he had never known a 
student to break down merely because he worked hard. 


In any family circle the gentle influence of one 
loving soul is sufficient to breathe around it an 
unspeakable calm ; it has a soothing power like the 
shining of sunlight, or the voice of doves in the 
evening. Do not fear that your influence will 
be small: no influence is small: but even if it were, 
the aggregate of small influences is far more irresist- 
ible than the most vigorous and heroic of isolated 
efforts.— [ Selected. ] 

3¢€ 


TAKING UP THE Cross.—Taking up one’s cross 
means simply that you are to go the road which you 
see to be the straight one; carrying whatever you 
find is given you to carry, as well and stoutly as you 
can, without making faces, or calling people to come 
and look at you. Above all you are neither to load 
or unload yourself nor cut your cross to your own 
liking. Some people think it would be better for 
them to have it large; and many, that they could 
carry it much faster if it were small ; and even those 
who like it largest are usually very particular about 
it being ornamental, and made of the best ebony. 
But all that you have really to do is keep your back 
as straight as you can; and not think about what is 
upon it—above all, not to boast of what is upon it.— 


[John Ruskin. ] 
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Epirors: Lypia H. HALL, RACHEL W. HILLBORN, 
ELIZABETH LLoypD, R. BARCLAY SPICER. 
BUSINESS MANAGER: CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 24, 1903. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


HARMFUL DIVERSIONS. 
THE query about attending places of amusement of a 
hurtful tendency is very familiar to the ears of our 
readers. The answer returned to it is frequently a 
vague one. The desire to answer truthfully a question 
which often the overseers from lack of knowledge are 
unable to answer fully, is manifested in the use of 
such expressions as ‘most Friends,” 


or ‘** some 


Friends,” are careful in this respect. The perfunctory 
way in which the query is answered seems to indicate 
that it is not doing all that it is intended to do in 
calling the attention of Friends to the matter of 
diversions and a careful consideration of the tendencies 
toward good or evil which they are liable to foster. 
With this, as with most of the other queries, the 


important thing is not so much the collective answers 


as the individual use of the query. 


It makes com- 
paratively little difference whether we have carefully 
tabulated statements about such matters as this, but 
it makes much difference whether each member puts 
the query to himself whenever he turns aside from 
the routine of daily work and seeks change and 
recreation. 

Much prejudice has existed in the past, and 
perhaps still exists, against certain forms of diversion 
which some of our members conscientiously feel that 
they may engage in, and we are largely so busy either 
enforcing our prejudices or combatting those of other 
people, that we often fail to make the application of 
the query to all our recreative interests. Theatre- 
going is among the debatable pleasures for Friends. 
One extreme holds that it is necessarily demoralizing, 
the other that the dramatic art is a great gift committed 
to man, and that to see the works of immortal genius 
put upon the stage is a means of culture as well as a 
source of pleasure. It is not our purpose to take 
issue with either view, but to call the attention of 
Friends who wish to participate in this form of 
amusement to the desirability of close inquiry in each 
case of attendance as to the motive that prompts them 
to go, and as to whether the spectacular effects they 
wish to witness belong to the realms of immortal 


genius, and whether the actors are personifications of 
a noble art. Often persons of high standing attend 
the theatre, not because there is anything being played 
there which will instruct or inspire them, but because 
they wish to be amused, or to take a friend to some 
place of recreation, and the program of a theatre offers 
a convenient attraction. A specious form of reasoning 
makes easy the road we wish to travel, by ending our 
deliberations about any debatable matter with the 
conclusion, ‘‘At all events, there is no harm in it.” 

We feel doubtful about the existence of negations 
in things that are powerfully attractive. They draw 
attention either by appeal to “the higher impulse 
which inspires,” or to ‘‘the meaner instinct which 
enjoys,’’ and is not always very particular about what 
it enjoys. We appeal to Friends to be guided in 
their indulgence in this form of pleasure by the higher 
rather than the lower instinct, and to consider dispas- 
sionately whether the general tone and influence of the 
modern theatre is not such that Friends need to be 
very guarded in the encouragement of this form of 
amusement. 

The multiplication of suburban parks and pleasure 
resorts, every yard of whose walks is lined with 
amusements designed to be financially profitable to 
their promoters, makes it necessary for Friends again 
to use the query framed by the wisdom of our fathers. 
Most of these amusements, for which each participant 
pays a few cents, seem essentially harmless, yet it 
need scarcely be doubted that the tendency of amuse- 
ments designed not to instruct nor soothe nor 
stimulate, but to catch the careless eyes and ears of 
the aimless masses of humanity who throng these 
resorts, isa demoralizing one ; and it should be worth 
while for Friends to forego the novel sensations of 
scenic railways and toboggan slides for the sake of dis- 
countenacing a form of amusement which impoverishes 
the poor, is the enemy of thrift, and a disturber of the 
capacity and taste for those natural pleasures which 
a country park ought to provide. 

Friends resident in country neighborhoods do not 
have the same class of seductive amusements awaiting 
them at every hand, but they are not free from care 
and grave responsibility concerning the diversions 
which are attractive to their children. Out. of-door 
dances and social parties in public halls whither guests 
are bidden who would never be invited to the homes 
of Friends, offer a form of temptation which many 
parents find it hard to withstand for their children. 
The growing practice among Friends of allowing their 
children to participate in all such social pleasures as are 
common in their neighborhood, the extremely youthful 
age at which many of them are allowed to be away 
from home for social pleasure without the care or 
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protection of any person of mature years, and the 
tendency toward extending such pleasures far into 
the morning hours, makes it timely to ask all parents 
weightily to consider what harmful diversion really 
means, and to make earnest and continued efforts to 
turn the desires of their children toward the ample 
field of healthful and suitable pleasures which are so 
abundantly provided in this generation. 

In general the test for harmful diversions may be 
made according to the standards of individual 
conscience, and the effect upon society at large. We 
do not live unto ourselves alone,and even though a thing 
is apparently promotive of no evil tendency in us, we 
nevertheless need to have due regard to the admonition 
“Eat no meat, and drink no wine, nor do anything 
whereby thy brother stumbleth or is made weak.” 
When certain forms of diversion seem demoralizing 
to society at large, the duty of all good men to their 


fellow-men is to abjure for themselves that which 
leads others astray. 


BIRTHS. 

EVANS.—At Bettlewood, N. J., Fifth month 27th, to 
Joseph K. and Mary Rockhill Evans, a daughter, who is 
named Martha A. Evans. 

HUGHES.—At Lebanon, Pa., Sixth month 21st, to 
Stanley C. and Lydia Foulke Hughes, a son, who is named 
Arthur Middleton Reeves Hughes. 

MILLS.—Sixth month igth, to Charles W. and Florence 
N. Mills, 1444 Massachusetts avenue, Cambridge, Mass., a 
daughter, who is named Alice Elizabeth. 

POWELL.—At Moorestown, N. J., Tenth month 13th, 
to Dr. Benajah B. and Elizabeth M. Baily Powell, a daughter, 
who is named Anna Elizabeth. 

RIDGWAY.—lIn Philadelphia, Tenth month 13th, to 


Henry and Elizabeth Borton Ridgway, a son, who is named 
Henry Wright Ridgway. 


DEATHS. 


BOOTH.—At his residence near Londonderry, Pa., on 
First-day, Ninth month 6th, 1903, Joseph T. Booth, in the 
70th year of his age. 

‘« Passing out of the shadow 
Into the perfect day ; 
How can we call this dying, 
This beautiful going away.”’ 

GREENE.—At her home in Macedon, Wayne county, 
N. Y., Seventh-day, Tenth month 3d, 1903, of consumption, 
Sarah Ann Greene, in her 72d year; an elder of Farmington 
Executive Meeting. Intermentin Macedon Center Cemetery. 

HAZELTON.—Eighth month 30th, 1903, Edward C. 
Hazelton, son of the late William and Margaret W. Hazelton, 
in the 55th year of his age ; a member of Pilesgrove Monthly 
Meeting. 

JONES.—Near Fellowship, N. J., on Tenth month 11th, 
1903, Emma, infant daughter of Charles D. and Hannah L. 
Jones, aged fivemonths. Interment onthe 14th of themonth 
at Colestown Cemetery. 


MOTT.—At her home in Farmington, N. Y., Ninth month 
1oth, Mary E. Sheldon, wife of Edwin M. Mott, aged 53 
years. Interment in Friends’ burial grounds at Farmington. 

PHILLIPS.—At the residence of her son-in-law and 
daughter, near Macedon Center, Wayne county, N. Y., on 
Seventh-day, Ninth month 12th, Elizabeth K. Phillips, aged 
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86 years ; an elder of Farmington Executive Meeting. Inter- 
ment in-Macedon Center Cemetery. 


SHEPPARD.—At her home, Oak Park, Illinois, Tenth 
month gth, Alvanetta F. Sheppard, wife of Thomas Sheppard, 
and daughter of Allen and the late Phebe Ann Filitcraft, in 
her 47th year. 

She was always an interested member in the various 
concerns of the Society, being particularly devoted to the 
First-day School cause, in which she was for many years 
engaged. She loved and cherished the young spirits with 
whom she was associated, and was often thoughtful in 
gathering such around her in a Christian home. Unselfish, 
generous and loving while health continued, and when it was 
her lot to spend many weeks in extreme suffering she was 
sustained in patient submission, then, at last, with peaceful 
overshadowing of Divine Goodness, she met death calmly 
and sweetly. 


NOTES. 
THE American Friend reports a unique meeting held for 
mothers and their babies at the Friends’ Meeting-house at 
Lynn, Massachusetts. The rising generation was well 
represented, the little ones ranging in age from 2 months to 
3 years, and they, taken together with the parents and friends, 
made a large and pleasant company. The meeting was a 
preliminary one to a more formal service and consecration 
by the meeting, to take place by request of the parents. It 
was hoped that the importance of associating the children 
with the membership of the church would be felt. A social 
hour followed the meeting, and light refreshments weie 
served. All who attended were much pleased with the 
entertainment, and much good should result from the work 
thus inaugurated. 


It has long been a custom for Friends of both branches 
to attend the religious meeting at the Home for Aged and In- 
firm Colored Persons, at 44th street and Girard avenue, 
Philadelphia, on the fifth First-day of the month as often as 
there is a fifth First-day. The time has been when many 
Friends have attended these meeting, but of late, owing to 
the passing away of some who have been concerned in this 
service and to the feebleness of others the attendance has 
grown smaller and sometimes there have been but one ortwo 
or even none present. Some of the aged ones in the Home 
who, it appears, value these opportunities, have spoken to 
Friends about the matter, fearing that the meetings were to 
be discontinued. Perhaps some whose attention has not be- 
fore been turned in this direction may feel like taking up 
this service in the place of those who have come to the time 
when they must drop out. The next fifth First-day will be 
Eleventh month 29th. Due reminder will be given hereafter 
in the INTELLIGENER in the Calendar of Events of Interest 
to Friends. 


William Ingram, of Telford, Bucks county, Pa., father of 
William S. Ingram, of Philadelphia, returned on the 1oth 
from a three months’ visit in England, Scotland and Ireland. 
He was met by Friends everywhere with much kindness and 
cordiality. Traveling alone, the return passage was a trying 
one, the steamer— 7he Philadelphia— having a rough voyage 
during the recent severe storm. 


The Pennsylvania Peace Society, at its last session, 
decided to, appeal to all the churches of Philadelphia to 
coéperate with them in endeavoring to remove from the 
streets the obnoxious posters there displayed, the Society of 
Friends, through their Philanthropic Committees, having 
already taken up this concern. 


At Chicago's Executive Meeting of Friends, held Tenth 
month 18th, Jonathan W. Plummer, Hannah A. Plummer, 
Clifford Ellis and Emma Holliway were among those who 
spoke in the public meeting. 
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COMMUNICATION. 
THE LEsSON LEAVES. 

I HAVE been interested in reading the letter of Jesse H. 
Holmes in last INTELLIGENCER in regard to Friends’ Lesson 
Leaves. I do not think it would be best to make the lessons 
uniform for all grades, and | think it would be a disadvantage 
to use the selections of the International Series. 1 take my 
views in a measure from the First-day School here in Wil- 
mington. We have pupils from four years old up to twenty, 
a majority of them not Friends, and some of them used to 
attending Sunday Schools where literal reading and evan- 
gelical explanation of the Bible prevails. Shall we take 
these little four-year-old children through the theological 
speculations and dogmatical mysteries, and tangles, of the 
International Series? Is there any sentimental fitness why 
the whole of such a school as ours should be working on the 
same topic? Is it not best to give milk to babes and meat to 
strong men? If we have exercises (opening or closing) in 
which all minds can engage to profit, those exercises must 
be on very simple broad ground on which all can unite— 
the beauties of nature ; the grandeur of creation ; the good- 
ness and love of God; the love of and kindness to our 
fellows ; truthfulness, honesty, integrity, purity ; the teachings 
of Jesus ; no dogmatical or doctrinal argument. So many 
different minds in various stages of religious progress can- 
not profitably be engaged alike. This must be left to the 
teachers. Adapt the lesson to the comprehension of the 
class. Never knowingly distort the meaning of the Scrip- 
tures. Teach what you believe to be the Truth ; if that is in 
any way not suitable don't touch the subject. I visited a 
class of small children lately and was instructed myself, and 
felt that the little ones were both interested and instructed. 
The teacher had some mustard seed and a picture of a 
mustard bush. The lesson was given simply, and eyes 
brightened and interest beamed in their faces; each one 
took some seed to try if it would grow. The older and more 
advanced pupils can profit by an advanced study of the 
Bible to get at the truth of its history and chronology and 
morality. It should be studied in the light of advanced 

knowledge and enlightenment. Whittier says: 

‘* Doubts to the world’s child-heart unknown 

Question us now from star and stone.”’ 
We cannot go on worshiping the ‘‘letter that killeth but 
must be under the influence that giveth life.’’ George Fox 
said, ‘‘I read the Scriptures that spoke of Christ and of God, 
yet I knew Him not but by revelation, as He who hath the key 
did open.’’ Our early Friends adhered to this ground that 
immediate revelation was the highest authority by which all 
Scripture and all opinions and dogmas are to be tried. 
Truth is the standpoint of criticism, and no ancient record is 
too sacred to come under its scrutiny. Every truth is holy, 

and is a revelation from God. 
‘* God is near us now as then, 
His force of love is still unspent, 
His hate of sin as immanent.”’ 


Wilmington, Tenth month 18th. D. FERRIS. 


To bring about sane friendship between people who 
love each other, respect for each other’s individuality 
is of course necessary ; but such respect is, after all, 
an abstract thing, and cannot be cultivated in a 
moment. While waiting for it to struggle through 
our stony egotism, there is one thing we can do; we 
can vow that unless duty seriously and lovingly 
demands it, there shall be no unasked criticism between 
people who love each other! Think how it would 
make for peace if domestic criticism were forbidden at 
every breakfast table. Think of our own happiness if 


our brothers and sisters will stop telling us unpleasant 
truths !—think of their happiness if we could refrain 
from enlightening them as to their dress, or manners, 
or beliefs—{ Margaret Deland, in Harper’s Bazar. ] 


THE PARENT, THE CHILD—AND GOD. 


{An address by William C. Gannett, author of ‘‘ Blessed Be 
Drudgery,’’ ‘‘ The House Beautiful,’’ etc., before the recent National 
Conference of Unitarian and other Christian Churches, as reported in the 
Christian Register.] 


ALL men and all women are parents in heart,—some 
of us with children in the flesh, some of us only with 
dream-children, but not really unchilded by that. So 
I shall speak as if we all belonged to one class, that 
of parents; and I want to speak practically. 

The parent is a trustee. That is perhaps his most 
significant title. Jesus, in the story, took a little 
child, set him in their midst, and said—you know 
what. That is what God is doing every moment all 
over the earth. He is taking a little child, setting 
him in the midst between a man and a woman, and 
saying, ‘‘ Hold him, keep him, tend him for me. He 
is my boy, she is my girl: tend them for me.” The 
wondrous thing intrusted to us is the crown of the 
visible creation,—a body, a mind, a heart, a will, a 
conscience, a soul, all of them feeble, all of them 
helpless, all of them vital through and through, all 
with a destiny of growth, part perishable, but even this 
a miracle and essential; part, as we think, imperishable. 

And each parent is a joint trustee for this living 
miracle. It comes indelibly stamped as theirs, 
stamped with their features, stamped with their apti- 
tudes, stamped with their predispositions. Our child 
looks into our face, and awes us with the sense that 
it is we two in composite miniature. Nature itself 
has inscribed our name on it. It is a vast dignity, 
the greatest conferred by Nature. It is a vast respon- 
sibility, the weightiest with which man is burdened. 
For the parent is God’s vicegerent and visible repre- 
sentative on earth. Toward this little soul he is the 
God creating, for God will continue its making 
through him. He is the God providing, for God will 
be Providence to it mainly through him; here in 
Nature are the materials, but the parent is the one to 
apply them. He isthe God educating, for here in 
the child are the powers in the germ, and here in 
society the teachers and text-books; but he, the 
parent, is to make all the connections. He, under 
God, is fate to the child. Under God,—under God! 
God not the absentee, but God present, watching, 
suggesting, securing in some sort his end by that 
wonderful method of his,—parental love. For, cor- 
responding to the dignity and the responsibility of 
parentage, is a vast reward, even the joy of having a 
child, one’s very own. No joy like that joy. This 
is the trustee’s commission for services rendered,— 
the commission prearranged, sealed and secured in 
the very nature of the trustee,—the father’s and 
mother’s love for their offspring. When the little 
soul arrives on the time-shore, it lands on a mother’s 
breast, and welcome is waiting! The wide world over, 
that welcome is waiting. The child itself is its own 
reward. 

Now consider more closely this trustee’s functions 
with reference to the soul of the child. The three I 
would speak of blend into one, yet they are in a 
measure separate and successive. These functions 
successively are, to be Image of God, to be Priest, to 
be Oracle. 
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First, then, as Image of God. The time does not 
last long, but there is a time when the mother and 
father are really as God’s very self to the little soul. 
It images no other God. All that it knows of power, 
of wisdom, of goodness, of blessing, or of something 
to fear, is there by its side in its home. The arms 
that enclose it, the eyes that beam down to it, the 
voice that bids and forbids, are the arms and the eyes 
and the voice of the God that it names “mamma ” 
and ‘‘papa.” As yet there is nothing beyond. They 
are its little Supreme of authority and dignity and 
character. When it begins to hear the name “ God,” 
the name “ Jesus,’’ the names “‘ Washington,” “ Lin- 
coln,” they all seem to mean somebody good and 
kind,—and it knows its own father is that. So all 
mix up together in this little one’s mind, and one of 
his early problems in personality is, perhaps, ‘‘ Which 
is the better, George Washington or papa or God ?”’ 
During this time the parent, I say, is actually the 
Image of God to the child's mind. It does not last 
long, this time, only during the first three or four 
years of the life; and the parent exercising the 
function is almost unconscious of it. If we were 
conscious of it, we could not stand it. But for the 
time the function is a real one, and it is probably far 
more important to the child’s after-notion and after- 
feeling of God than we dream. Happy we parents if, 
as those afterthoughts dawn, the child feels no great 
jar and break between its three-year-old and its ten- 
year-old theology, its three-year-old God and its ten- 
year-old God. 

But soon comes our second relation to our child’s 
soul. We are no longer quite the Image of God to 
him: he has found us out. He knows us better now. 
We are good, we are kind, he loves dearly and knows 
that we love him; but he knows there is a difference 
between God and us. And now arises our second 
function,—that of the parent as Priest. It is a blessed 
time for us now, even more blessed than the earlier, 
because now we are conscious of the function. 

Several different opportunities of priestship to our 
little boy’s soul and our little girl’s soul are going to 
be ours. There are those earliest altars of all, the 
mother’s lap and the father’s knee. There is that 
sacredest hour in a child’s life, the bedtime hour, 
when all evening sanctities are concentrated in the 
quiet between a brooding mother-heart and a child- 
heart. The hour is Nature’s confessional hour, and 
that place Nature’s confessional closet between the 
child and its parent. Then is the little soul all open, 
tender, brimming with confidences and self-revelation. 
That is the hour of delight in the true mother’s day, 
when her child’s soul lies open to her love and her 
gaze and her holiest word. In the true father’s day, 
also; for the father who loves his child or himself 
will not give it allto the mother. Now comes the 
teaching of the little rituals that the child yearns,— 
the lisping in words of the child-soul toward the 
other Mother-and-Father, the great Mother-Heart, 
the great Father-Hand, of its life. 

Another of the parent’s opportunities of priest- 
ship is that of the family altar, so called,—the family 
altar, as it was called. Has any sanctity really gone 
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out from our homes that that term and that practice 
are no longer familiar among us? The family altar! 
You still bow your individual soul, perhaps, to the 
dear Father at night or at morning; but from your 
home, where father and mother and the two or three 
little ones live as one unit of blessedness, one house- 
hold of love, has the feeling of family thankfulness, 
family aspiration, family prayer, really gone, that we 
no longer have anything like the “family altar ?’’ To 
some of us, as we now think of it, that custom in the 
mornings of childhood is the most lastingly tender 
memory that has come down through the years. 
The dear old custom is disused now, I will not say 
wholly, unwisely. But is nothing taking its place ? 
Are we never fogether thankful to God, never together 
thinking of him, never together calling his name? Is 
the thought of him kept for the separate bed- 
chambers, and, for the rest of our home, love in 
abundance and ethics and character,— embodied 
religion, indeed, but, because embodied and organized, 
so largely unconscious,—but never a fresh “ Thank 
God”’ uttered together, never an ‘‘ Our Father”’ 
heard in the home? Why, three times a day there is 
a natural sacrament opportunity in every home, and 
three times a day a sacrament apt to be kept in a true 
one,—a sacrament almost informal, but conscious and 
tender and holy for those alive to the feeling of God. 
Three times a day the bread of God is broken for us ; 
three times a day the wines of God are offered to our 
lips ; three times a day father and mother and chil- 
dren gather close to each other, lovers all, hands 
within reach, with emblems of service, the helping to 
food and the sharing for necessary parts of the meal. 
And amid all this beauty of relation and action never 
a word to God and of God uttered together? Never 
the silent bowing of the head together to the Heart 
of it all? Never the lifting of the souls in a house- 
hold thanksgiving, ‘‘ Thank God we are here, are 
part of each other, and he part of us, and we part of 
him” ? Oh, shame on our homes of the liberal faith 
if we, who have given over our fathers’ old habits of 
family faith, have not in some way or other, simple, 
sweet, natural, replaced the old custom! It asks for 
only a moment of time; but that moment really 
kept, really lived, is more strengthful than almost any 
other in the whole day. It is the peace beforehand 
for the day’s fight and worry and fret, the day’s strain 
and tire. A moment's reading will do it, friends,— 
a few verses out of some Bible or a few lines out of 
some poem. And the tenderest way is for the child, 
when he is old enough, to come right to the father’s 
or mother’s side and do the reading himself, and then 
turn up the little face for the kiss that seals it all. 
Are you and I going to forego in our homes that 
moment of tenderness, God’s kiss on us all? You 
young men and young women, with parenthood still 
in the distance, and you twos who, yet to be one, 
have not even greeted each other perhaps, let me tell 
you the easiest hour to begin the dear custom. It is 
when you and she, you and he, first enter your home 
to begin the “new life.’ The father of your child- 
hood is away now, and the mother away: the new 
home is your very own, and you two are together, 
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alone, in the sacredest hour of your life. God has 
blended you invisibly ; now be you blended before 
him visibly by the sign of the bowed head and the 
word, or a conscious stillness of gratitude. Begin 
then and there the new life with the quiet moment at 
the breakfast meal. The tenderness of the night’s 
silence behind you, the beauty of the morning’s fresh- 
ness around you, then and there, on your first wedded 
morning, begin the custom which, then begun, may 
last on into your children’s lives as they come into 
your arms, and may bless those children unspeakably. 
It is easiest, then, to begin. Yet let none of us older 
belated ones think it is too late for us to begin that 
little family tryst with the God of our home. 

There is a third opportunity for parental priest- 
ship to the soul of the child. I am thinking now of 
the father’s and mother’s general habit of showing 
reverence for things reverend. For instance, is 
beauty sacred, as such, inthe home? Are the holy 
and the ridiculous instinctively two, not one, in the 
household speech ? Do love and death and sin and 
Bible and religion and “‘ God” lie above the levels of 
jest? Is reverence felt for others’ reverence, whatever 
its object ? Or again, do the father and mother care 
that their child shall care for the church? that their 
child shall care for the Sunday-school? The former 
query I leave for others to urge, only saying that the 
child's interest in the church is almost sure to be no 
higher than the parent’s. But do you know that 
most of us average parents are arrant ingrates toward 
one set of coworkers with us,—I mean, the Sunday- 
school teachers? Most of us, after the morning 
church service is over, go home; perhaps, after the 
long sermon, are glad that we can. But fifteen 
women, and two or three men with them, are zot 
going home. They are going down into the other 
room to spend another hour and a quarter—with 
whom? With your children. At whose request? At 
your request, for you send the children to them. 
Did you ever thank the Sunday-school teacher of 
your child for that? A Sunday comes too unpleasant 
for church-going, or too pleasant, and you do not go. 
For the Sunday-school teacher no such Sunday ever 
comes: her loyalty to your child forbids. Did you 
you ever thank the teacher for that? An hour anda 
half a week for forty consecutive weeks is her gift to 
you. Have you remembered to say anything to her 
about it? to show any interest in her work? to 
consult with her over it? to second her in it? Did you 
know that such seconding changes her teacher’s task 
from a hard to a joyful one? and that, unless the 
home does second the Sunday-school heartily and 
continuously, it is apt to be almost fruitless of good 
to a child? Have you ever talked with your child’s 
Sunday-school teacher, I say, about her work forthe 
soul of your child? ever thanked her? 


More important, of course, than any and all things 
besides, is our character and life as the children see 
us day by day in the home. I said that our functions 
of Image of God, of Priest, and of Oracle blend. 
That first equation of all, when we were the only 
image of God to the child’s mind,—that old equation 
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lasts in a sense, although it has dimmed, and the 
“only” is gone. I mean that his notions of God 
are still being shaped and colored by our characters. 
Words about him without character to match are 
soon felt as unreal by the little child-mind, so 
shrewdly detective. ‘‘God” is compact of ideals to 
us; and our child’s ideals of duty, of honor, of 
justice, of disinterestedness, of tender love, are all 
saturated largely by our vea/s of these qualities. A 
father’s sincerity often determines for life the ethics of 
his boy’s theology ; a mother’s love, the depth and 
horizons of his faith in the Infinite Goodness. This 
is so well known that it need not be dwelt on, but it 
is more important for practical priesthood than any- 
thing else to be said. All mediatorship centres in 
this. We parents cannot teach more of God to our 
child than we have incarnated of God in ourselves. 
Remember nothing else that I say, but remember 
that we parents cannot teach more of God to our 
child than we have incarnated of God in ourselves. 

Here are four or five ways, then, in which the 
mother and the father are the natural Priests to their 
child. And these ways, put together, determine the 
atmosphere of the home. The atmosphere of home, 
—that word tells the whole story. Let the atmos- 
phere of its home be that of reverence and aspiraticn, 
—not merely of goodness, but of goodness aspiring ; 
not simply of ethics in practice, but of ethics at 
worship,—and our child is pretty safe in its home. 
For it will be living in the light of God shining 
visibly through the parent’s ideals. 

A few words, now, of the parent’s third function, 
—that which I called being Orac/e to the child-soul. 
In Greek lands of old the oracle was the shrine to 
which men went to ask questions of the gods. A 
shrine corresponding to that belongs in each home,— 
a place where the little one can bring its quaint 
curiosities concerning the universe, asking for light. 
The child-soul, six or eight years on earth, is all a- 
flower with questions about God and itself, and the 
whence and the why and the whither of things. We 
do not have to wake the God-sense, Nature takes 
care of that: our part is only to guide, to enlighten, 
to educate it. And such deep-simple conundrums as 
our six-year-olds can invent,—levelling, of course, 
the wisdom of sages, to say nothing of ours! It mus? 
ask these questions of some one. Who is to answer 
them? Who, first, but the parent ? 

Suppose that he says, ‘‘I know not the answers 
myself, and I will say naught to my child,” or, a more 
common way, “I have my opinions, my ‘faiths,’ if 
you please, but am not going to prejudice the mind of 
my child: he shall grow, and solve as he may his 
own problems.” That parent is abdicating part of his 
parenthood. And abdicating in favor of whom? In 
favor of a nurse, of a Sunday-school teacher, of a 
Sunday-school book, of a novel, a newspaper, of the 
child’s little playmates, of neighbors who are sure 
that ¢rey know and are only too faithfully anxious to 
tell, among the things they would tell being some of 
the last things in the world a parent of the liberal 
faith would like his child to believe. In society like 


ours the child is sure to be influenced, “‘ prejudiced,” 
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one way oranother. The question is not of influence 
or no influence, but only of whose? In heathen 
countries and famine times they sometimes ‘“ expose’’ 
the new-born babe to the mercy of the street or the 
wood. The parent who refuses to be, as well as he 
can, the ‘‘ Oracle ’—that is, the intellectual interpreter 
of God to his child—is ‘‘ exposing” its sou/ to the 
street. It is pitiful, tragic. The child has a right to 
say, “ Father, this is my home, you are my father: 
tell me your des¢/’’ Our best,—thatisall. “As well 
as we can,’’—no more is required. Give him your 
best thought of God and his goodness, whatever it 
be, saying always and humbly: “ This is only my 
seeing: I, too, amachild. And we see more and 
better as long as we live, if we try to live rightly.” 
That sort of answer serves both of the child’s needs: 
it helps him with the life we have won ; ‘‘ prejudices’”’ 
him toward the true and the beautiful as we discern 
it; and it teaches the open mind and the vision that 
grows. And the child by and by will twice bless us. 
Whereas the refusal to help teaches not the open 
mind, but indifference. And no blessing waits upon 
that. The parent owes the child body bread; he 
owes the child-mind reading and writing; he owes 
the child-heart love ; he owes the child-soul his own 
thought of God, his best to the date of the asking. 
Instead of making our ignorance an excuse and 
exemption, we should make the child’s ignorance a 
compulsion laid on us to so live that we shall have a 
good thought of God to give, when he comes to the 
Oracle. 

But let us not think, after all, that it is mainly a 


conception of God that we owe him. The great thing 
is not a definition, but a feeling; not theology, but 


religiousness. Whatsoever we try to explain to our 
child, he is not going to see just the figure of God 
that we see. Nature not only wakes the God-sense, 
but takes care of the chamber of imagery, and sets 
out the quaint little mind-idols according to need, 
changing them with the years, yet following more or 
less our parental suggestions. In other words, it is 
not the outline of the God-thought, but the contents 
that we mainly should care for. Never speak the 
name ‘‘God’’ to your children without the dawn of a 
smile on your face, as if you were facing some beau- 
tiful thing, and you will do more for their souls than 
by the correctest theology. Make God stand for 
Goodness, for Love, for Holiness to them, and these 
“contents” of the God-thought will be carried over 
from outline to outline by them as they grow. Let 
us talk without fear in picture-words to them, in 
‘“‘anthropomorphisms,”’ provided we also give hints 
that open escapes toward the Infinite for them. On 
the other hand, be not afraid of such hints, of such 
“abstract” words as “life,’’ “light,” “love,” 
“truth,” in speaking of God to them: be afraid mot 
to use these. The child’s mind is certainly a literal- 
ist: every idea presented to it turns to concrete 
picture and image. As truly, as truly, it is a Trans- 
scendentalist, even an ‘‘ occultist.’’ Trust your little 
Transcendentalist ! He will understand your abstract 
terms almost as well as you do,—perhaps better. 
A mother I know would fain teach her boy no 


“ doctrine,’ but of course her fate came upon her. 
One night he asked from between the bedclothes who 
‘‘God’”’ was. She hesitated, and then, on the instant 
and on the inspiration, replied, ‘* Wherever you see 
anything that is beautiful or good, you see God, 
dear.” ‘‘ Why, then God is 7m me, sometimes!” he 
answered right off. Could anything be more suc- 
cessful than that ? Oranalyze this other saying which 
another mother I knew kept in her heart: it shows 
how the little minds manage to lay hold of the 
transcendental, while turning it into the concrete and 
homely. Jamie was seven years old, and had becn 
taking his Saturday night’s bath alone. Ccmirg 
back to his mother, he told her he had been making 
up a new prayer in the tub: ‘‘ Dear Father in heaven, 


‘take away my sins: squeeze them out of my soul, 


like squeezing water out of a sponge. Then take 
Truth gently up, and put her there; but still leave 
the soul open that she may fly in and fly out, that I 
may speak the truth. Dear Father in heaven, I 
cannot hear you answer my prayers, but I know thou 
dost. Good-night, dear Father.’’ Sin, Soul, Truth, 
and inaudible Prayer-Answer,—but all in a bath-tub, 
and bird-flight! And 4e,—he predestinates just such 
psychological mix-ups, welcomes just such familiar- 
ities! Fear not, ye of little faith, your child can 
understand you ; for God, who is teaching through 
you, is also, all the time, teaching his own deep things 
behind you. 

Image, Priest, Oracle, to the child-soul,—even 
this it is to be parent, to the end that the soul of the 
little child shall grow God-like. I speak as to fellow- 
trustees. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
On Fourth-day, the 14th inst., President Swain spoke at the 
dedication of the ‘‘ Institute for Colored Youth’’ at Cheyney, 
Delaware county, Pa. 

At a special meeting of the Eunomian Literary Society, 
the committee appointed to confer with the President in re- 
gard to advancing the interests of literary work and to con- 
sider the making of the Eunomian reading room more exclu- 
sively for its members, reported the room to be locked part 
of the day. The society adopted the following rules: 1. The 
room shall be open to the public from 2 to 4 p. m. and closed 
on First-day ; 2. The library shall be open to the public from 
1.30 to 2 p. m. on Sixth-days. The President consented to 
these conditions. From this radical change it is hoped liter- 
ary work will be greatly encouraged. 

In the Fifth-day evening collection President Swain 
announced that the contract for the dormitories had been 
signed and that work would be started ina few days. It is 
expected that the basement will be completed, up to the first 
floor, by the middle of Twelfth month. 

Sixth-day evening, Tenth month 16th, President Swain 
attended Moorestown Y. F. A. and gave his address, ‘‘A 
View of Nature and the Bible.’’ 

In meeting Doctor Holmes spoke on ‘Intellectual 
Courage,’’ likening man to the mountain climber who had 
but the steep unyielding cliffs in front of him, and all that 
was beautiful behind him. He said that we must still work 
up higher and higher, strong in the resolve to mount the rocks 
and stand on the summit. 

The Young Friends’ Association held its regular meeting 
Tenth month 18th, 1903. Dr. J. H. Holmes, Robert Pyle 
and Caroline Hadley were named on the program as persons 
chosen to take part in the exercises of the meeting. The 
officers elected for the following term are: President, Halli- 
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day Jackson ; Vice-President, William Linton; Secretary, 
Esther Rogers. The topic discussed was ‘‘ Toronto and the 
Conference.’’ The meeting was very interesting and starts 
the year in an auspicious manner. 

On Sixth-day Dean Bond gave a reception to the Fresh- 
man girls. A very enjoyable evening was spent. The upper 
classes were entertained at President Swain’s on Tenth month 
17th, 1903. The Seniors and Juniors buried the hatchet for 
the evening and enjoyed one of the most pleasant evenings 
of their college life. F.Nee. 





ABINGTON. 
The Abington Friends’ School opened on Ninth month 
15th, with a fair attendance. Since that date the roll has 


materially increased, so that the outlook for the school year 


is very satisfactory. A new heating system has been installed 
in the building ; the need for this improvement has long been 
felt. In addition to this, several repairs and minor improve- 
ments were also completed during the summer recess. 

The Faculty for 1903-4 is as follows : George M. Downing, 
M.S. (Pennsylvania State College), Principal ; Science and 
Mathematics. Carrie B. Way, B. L. (Swarthmore College), 
English. Isadore E. Cropsey, B. Mus. (Syracuse University), 
German and Music. Harry H. Derr, (Graduate of West 
Chester Normal School), Mathematics and History. Lyndon 
E. Ayres, B. A. (Bucknell University), Latin and Mathe- 
matics. Emma Schmidt, French and German. May E. 
Stevenson (Graduate of School of Industrial Art), Manual 
Training. Rachel S. Martin (Graduate of West Chester 
Normal School), Principal of Primary Department. Elizabeth 
R. Cox (Graduate of Abington Friends’ School), Assistant in 
Primary Department ; Geography. Alda D. Leaw, Matron. 


The Abington First-day School, which consists largely of 


the students of this school, was organized in the meeting-house 
on Tenth month 4th. Emma W. Gaskill is superintendent, 
and classes are in charge of the superintendent, George M. 
Downing and Anna T. Roberts. 

The interior of the meeting-house presents a much 
improved appearance ; the walls have been newly plastered 
and the ceilings panelled. Many curio hunters carried away 
relics in the form of old lath and nails which had been 
removed from the building in the course of repairs. The 


laths were hand-split and the nails hand-wrought over two 
hundred years ago. 





GEORGE SCHOOL. 

Tenth month 17th, the Whittier Literary Society held its 
first regular meeting. The following program was given : 
Song, by four girls; recitation, ‘‘ The Painter of Seville,’’ 
Anna Stubbs; declamation, Fred Chambers; reading, 
‘‘Aunt Sylvia's First Lesson in Geography,’’ Elsie Cadwal- 
lader ; ‘‘ The Whittier Greenleaf,’’ Harry Sherwood ; essay, 
‘‘The Art of Dyeing,’’ Helen Woodward; recitation, 
‘«Intensely Utter,’’ Lucile Gawthrop ; round, by eight boys ; 
play, ‘‘A Studious Girl,’’ Ruth Price and Jean Beatty. 

Seventh-day evening Tenth month roth, Helen Borton, 
of Woodstown, N. J., read ‘‘The Lost Word’’ by Henry 
van Dyke, before the Young Friends’ Association. The 
beautiful selection was most feelingly and simply given and 
for about an hour, the reader held every one—even the 
youngest—in almost breathless silence. F. B.S. 


A LARGE meteor which fell at Mendon, Mich., destroyed 
a portion of the bridge over the St. Joe River. It buried 
itself in the earth and made a hole nearly 20 feet deep. It 
gave forth a screeching sound as it passed through the sky, 


and struck the earth with a report that was heard for a long 
distance. 


AN agreement of the pastors of the larger churches of 
Lincoln, Nebraska, taking measures to discourage the 
establishment of several projected new churches on the 
ground that the field is already covered, is described by the 
newspapers as an ‘‘ironclad agreement intended to drive 


out the small church and return greater revenues to the 
larger.”’ 








WESTERN ScHOOL Union. — The 


FIRST-DAY 


Western 
First-day School Union was held at Pennsgrove Meeting- 
house, Seventh-day, Tenth month 17th, 1903. 

The day was a rainy one and while the number present 
was not so large as is sometimes noted, the interested workers 


were there. The presiding clerk read the 2d chapter of 
I. John as an opening exercise. After the reading and 
approval of the previous minutes and reports of the several 
standing committees of the Union, the reports from the 
schools were read and commented upon, some of which were 
very encouraging, while others were not so hopeful. 

In the afternoon session, a little girl from West Grove 
School gave a beautiful recitation ‘‘The Pansies,’’ and a 
member of Pennsgrove School in an able manner recited a 
touching temperance story, ‘‘ Old Soapy.”’ 

The following questions, ‘‘What are the chief impedi- 
ments in the way of making First-day Schools more success- 
ful?’’ «* What are the ends in view in studying the Bible?’’ 
‘«What are the advantages of the ‘One-Topic’ Lesson 
Leaves?*’ were the subjects for discussion and brought out 
varied sentiments and valuable suggestions. 

A beautiful feeling of nearness and love seemed to 
pervade the meeting and many present bore testimony at the 
close to the helpfulness and benefit of this Union and of the 
inspiration of the hour, giving evidence of the presence of 
the Heavenly Father. It was decided to hold the next Union 
at West Grove Meeting-house. E. P. W., Rec. Clerk. 





ConcorD First-pDay SCHOOL Unlon.—This body held its 
autumn session at Goshen, Chester county, Pa., on the 17th 
inst. Although the day was rainy the house was well filled, 
many driving miles to attend, and the meeting wasa lively and 
inspiring one, the delegates returning to their work with re- 
newed enthusiasm for it. The report from Wilmington was 
thought too valuable to be kept within the limits of Concord 
Union. It is published in full in another column. 





WEST PHILADELPHIA.—The Junior Young Friends held 
their first social for the winter at the home of George Miller, on 
Sixth-day evening the 16th of Tenth month. A very inter- 
esting program consisting of a recitation by Mary Dunham, 
a talk by Dr. Thatcher on his summer vacation, a recitation 
by William Webster, Jr., and afew words from Anna M. 
Biddle and others on their summer experiences. 

The following were appointed on the program committee 
for our next meeting, Ralph Bicknell, Edna Webster, Lida 
Scott and William Webster, Jr. W. W., Jr. 





MANSFIELD, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
Tenth month roth at the home of Annie and Thomas Bunting, 
with twenty-eight in attendance. The Vice-President called 
the meeting to order by reading the 17th chapter of St. John. 

The evening exercises were opened by Mary S. Harvey, 
who read from the discipline on ‘‘ War.’’ Martha E. Gibbs’ 
question ‘‘ Was there any excuse for the persecution of the 
Friends by the Puritans '’ ? was ably answered. She said the 
Friends generally thought there was no excuse for such per- 
secution as was suffered by the early exponents of our faith. 
Bancroft, the historian, says their belief was identical with 
ours. Yet, itis given as some excuse that ‘‘the early advocates 
of the Quakers in New England displayed little of the mild phil- 
osophy, the statesman-like benevolence of Penn and his disci- 
ples, though they possessed the virtue of passive resistance in 
perfection.’’ The martyrs, Mary Dyer, Wm. Robinson, Wm. 
Leddra and Marmaduke Stephen fell victims, rather to the 
contest of will than to the opinion that Quakerism was a capital 
crime. How many of us this day would be willing to undergo 
such persecution for our faith? The question, ‘‘ What do 
you think is the most important reform movement at this 
time ?"’ was answered by Annie Bunting, selecting as the 
movement ‘‘ Temperance,’’ and reading an article showing 
the evil done in South and North Dakota. Where towns are 
free from the sale they prosper.‘ Is the Spirit of the Life the 
same as the Inner Light ?’’ was generally answered. ‘‘Christ 
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said, My Words are the Spirit and the Life,'’ was quoted by 
Thomas A. Bunting. Others said they saw no difference. 

Mary R. Moore gave us selected current topics. A reading 
was rendered by Edith S. Gibbs entitled, ‘‘ The -Maniliest 
Man."’ Cyrus S. Moore gave us a talk on the rapid devel- 
opment of the West from his recent observation. 

The next meeting will be held at the home of Anna B. 
and Robert Taylor on Eleventh month 7th, 1903. 

MABELLE E, HARVEy, Secretary. 


QUAKERTOWN, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
at the home of Milton and Martha Johnson, Tenth month 
1sth, with a good attendance. The President opened the 
meeting with a Scripture reading, Galatians, fifth chapter. 
The usual time was devoted to business. Elmer Jordan and 
Emma Shaw were appointed to attend the General Conference 
of Friends’ Associations at Wilmington, Del., Eleventh 
month 14th. The regular program was taken up. Emma 
Shaw continued the history reading of ‘‘Life of Benjamin 
Hollowell.’’ J. Miles Jordon continued reading fiom the 
book entitled ‘‘ The Man of Plain Speech.’’ We find both 
these readings very interesting. Two readings were given 
from the Friends’ Journal, one by Phebe R. Bewley on 
«« Wastefulness,’’ another by Isaac W. Reeder ‘‘ The Sending 
of the Apostles.’’ Anna W. Ball recited ‘‘ Dost Thou 
Know?”’ 

Dost thou know? Yes, truly yes, 
It is a little thing ; 
But of power untold to bless, 
Through life’s wandering— 
For what sweeter music heard 
On earth's sphere than a ‘‘ Kind Word.”’ 

Sentiments were given, a short silence observed. The 
meeting adjourned to meet in Eleventh month at the home 
of Edward Shaw. A. B. R., Cor. Sec. 


HopewELL, Va.—The regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association, was held Tenth month 18th. After the 
reading of the First Psalm, M. S. Lupton had an interesting 
article on George Fox's Journal. Laura A. Robinson read a 
poem entitled, ‘‘The School of Sorrow.’’ Lewis Pidgeon 
read an essay, which was published some time ago in the 
INTELLIGENCER, ‘‘The Quakers as Makers of America. 
We thought it contained much good, worthy of our study. 
A very interesting selection of Current Events, was read by 
Annie Rees. A communication was read from the Executive 
Committee, asking us to forward the names of five delegates 
to attend the General Conference of Friend’s Associations, 
to be held at Wilmington, Del., Seventh-day, Eleventh 
month 14th, 1903. A committee was appointed to select the 
delegates. After a few minutes’ silence, the meeting 
adjourned. C. P., Cor. Sec. 


AccoTinK, VA.—The Young Friends’ Association met at 
home of Joseph W. Cox, Tenth month 4th. The president 
opened the meeting with a reading of the 37th Psalm. Sarah 
E. Cox read the biography of Mary Brooke. Chas. M. Pidg- 
eon read an essay that had been loaned to the association, 
being a comparison of the Dunkards, Shakers and Quakers, 
which called forth some discussion. Mary Lukens read the 
second chapter from ‘‘ The Penns and Peningtons."’ Lida 
Gillingham recited ‘‘A Voice in the Twilight,’ and Dorothy 
Walton ‘‘ The Oak Baby."’ 

After election of officers, roll call and a short silence the 
association adjourned to meet at the home of Warrington 
Gillingham, Eleventh month Ist, 1903. 

ELLEN LUKENS, Secretary. 


Tue French lecturer who will this year deliver the Hyde 
lectures, under the auspices of the ‘‘Cercle Francais de 
l'Universite Harvard,’’ will be Anatole Leroy Beaulieu, 
author and member of the Institute of France. The general 
subject of this course of lectures will be ‘‘ Christianisme et 
Democratie,’’ and will embrace a survey of the political and 
religious history of France. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Tue final arrangement of an arbitration treaty between 
England and France has revived interest in such a treaty be- 
tween the United States and England. If a similar treaty 
to the one that failed by a few votes in 1897 were to come 
before the Senate now, there could be little question of its 
ratification. Louis Sinclair, M. P., Joint Honorable Secretary 
of the House of Commons’ Commercial Committee said a 
few days ago that the committee's next work would be to en- 
deavor to arrange an arbitration treaty with the United States. 
In France too there is a strong desire to act on a resolution 


passed some time ago by the Chamber of Deputies in favor 
of a Franco-American treaty. 


THe object of the National Civic Federation Conference 
in session in Chicago last week was to do what it might 
toward establishing more rightful relations between employer 
and employees and to end strife. The ‘‘open shop"’ and 
the attitude of union workers toward those not members of 
the union was very freely discussed and took up much of the 
time of the conference. Among the speakers were John 
Mitchell of the Mine Workers, John M. Stahl of the Farmers’ 
National Congress, Marcus M. Marks of the National Cloth- 
ing Manufacturers’ Association, of New York, W. H. Pfahler 
of Philadelphia, President Buchanan of the Iron Workers, 


Dr. Josiah Strong of New York, President Gompers of the 
Federation of Labor. 


THE ninety-fourth annual meeting of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions met at Manchester, 
N. H., last week. Reports showed the receipts for the year 
to have been $740,771, the disbursements $740, 522. 

The Eastern Missionary Convention of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was holding an enthusiastic convention at 
the same time in Philadelphia. 

This week the International Missionary Convention of 
the Christiar Church has been in session at Detroit. At one 
of the sessions Ex-Governor Drake of Indiana announced 
that he would give $5,000 to start a Bible college in India, 
he having already given $5,000 each for Bible colleges in 
Japan and China. This denomination has a total of 117 
missionaries and 290 native helpers. For the coming year 
it proposes to raise $250,000 fer mission work. 

THE purpose of the Congress of Arts and Sciences, to 
meet at the St. Louis Exposition, Ninth month oth to 26th, 
1904, is to demonstrate the inter-relation of al] scientific 
work. A committee in its interests consisting of Dr. Simen 
Newcomb, Washington, D. C.; Professor Hugo Muenster- 
berg, Harvard, and Professor A. W. Small, Chicago, has 
spent four months in Europe, and in that time presented 130 
invitations to the most noted of the European savants, of 
which 114 have accepted. Germany, Great Britain, France, 
Austria, Italy, Switzerland, Russia and Holland will be 
represented at the Congress. Each scientist invited will 
contribute a definite piece of work, and the Exposition has 
appropriated $200,000 to cover the expense of the congress 
and the honorariums of the speakers. 

REpoRTS to the Board of Managers of Haverford College 
at their annual meeting at Fourth and Arch Streets, I hila- 
delphia on the 13th show that $73,267 have been donated to 
the college during the year just ended, and that there has 
been an increase in the invested funds of $34,209. Invested 
funds now amount to $1,000,000, and the real estate is valued 
at $1,000,000. The students number 129, more than ever 
enrolled before. President Sharpless said in his annval 
report that there is no trace of professionalism in the athletic 
sports at the college. No member of the football team 
receives pay, and the coaches give their services gratis. 

ROCKEFELLER HALL, the new dormitory of Bryn Mawr 
College, will be completed within a few weeks. It is built of 
gray stone, and the main wing is 347 feet long, containing 
the rooms for the students. The hall is to hold eighty-four 
students, and about two-thirds of these will be able to havea 
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study and a small adjoining bed room each. The rest will 
have single rooms. John D. Rockfeller gave the building, 
costing $145,000, as part of his munificent gift to the college, 
the other part being the central lighting and heating plant. 


IN southeastern Europe the movement for Turkey to 
withdraw two soldiers for every Bulgarian withdrawn, and so 
for gradual decrease of both armies seems to be progressing. 
Bulgaria it is stated has ordered the disbandment of 10,000 
troops now on the frontier, also one class of Bulgarian 
reservists to the number of 5,000. If Turkey follows suit 
others will be disbanded. Meantime many Macedonians are 
emigrating and it is reported that a lively agitation is on foot 
to induce more to come to the United States. 


Tue decision of the Alaska Boundary Commissioners 
was signed on the 18th by all except the two Canadian Com- 
missioners. The decision grants all the American claims 
except in regard to Portland Channel which was decided in 
favor of Canada, giving her her only outlet to the sea in the 
northwest. 


NEWS NOTES. 


Tue King and Queen of Italy ended on the 18th a visit to 
the President of France at Paris. 


KinG LeopoLtp of Belgium has been on a visit to 
Emperor Francis Joseph in Vienna. 


Joun JosepH Katn, Roman Catholic Archbishop of St. 
Louis died in Baltimore on the 13th. 


‘« MoTHER’’ STUART, one of the founders of the W.C.T.U. 
died at Auburn Park, IIl., on the 14th. 


THE visit of the Czar to Rome has been postponed until 
spring on account of supposed danger from the Socialists. 


THE Pope has appointed Monsignor Merry del Vai Papal 
Secretary of State, to succeed Cardinal Rampolla. He has 
been acting secretary ever since the conclave, of which he 
was secretary. 


Gorpon McKay, theinventor of the shoe sewing machine 
bearing his name, died at Newport on the 18th. It is under- 
stood that he left a large bequest to Harvard University and 
established a maintenance fund for the Institute for the 
Training of Colored Youths, for which he had given a large 
tract of land and a house near Narragansett Pier. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS OF 
INTEREST TO FRIENDS. 


10TH Mo. 24 (SEVENTH-DAY).—WEST- 


| 
| 


bear to the rest of the school. 
attendance is desired. 


10TH Mo. 25 (FiRst-DAy).—A CONFER- 


INTELLIGENCER. 


Dr. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON returned on the :3th from 
Europe where he had been seeking rest and studying dairies 
and dairy products in Normandy for the benefit of the 
Tuskegee work. 


RABBI DR. KAUFMAN KOHLER was inaugurated President 
of the Hebrew Union College at Cincinnati on the 18th, to 
succeed the late Dr. Isaac M. Wise the great leader of liberal 
Judaism in America. 


K1NnG Oscar in his speech from the throne at the opening 
of the Storthing at Christiana on the 19th announced that 
negotiations had been opened with various Powers for the 
conclusion of arbitration treaties. 


DR. JONATHAN TAFT, one of the best known dentists in 
the country, and founder and for many years dean of the 
dental department at the University of Michigan, died at his 
home, in Ann Arbor, on the 17th. 


THE annual convention of the United Textile Workers 
began in Philadelphia on the 2oth. Child labor, the hours 
of work for women and the extension of the union are among 
the questions which will come before it. 


ANTONIO OPISSO DE YCAZA, a native of the Philippine 
Islands has been admitted to the bar in Washington, being 
the first person, not a born or naturalized citizen ever 
admitted to practice before the District Courts. 


A DISPUTE is reported in the daily papers between the 
Artillery Company of Holy Trinity Church, Philadelphia, and 
the pastor overa brass cannon valued at $500, which the pastor 
has ‘‘ under lock and key in the parish house."’ 


THE wife of Sidney Strong, the Congregational minister 
of Oak Park, Chicago, formerly of Cincinnati, O., died on 
the 14th at Naples, Italy, being with her husband on her re- 
turn from official visits to the South African mission of the 
American Board. 


More than 25,000 Mormons are to be located in Mexico 
within the next eighteen months, the five colonies established 
in Northern Mexico a few years ago now numbering more 
than 5,000 people. Mexico is looked upon as a splendid 
field for their growth and expansion. 


Joun Morvey, M. P., formerly Liberal Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, who has been in semi-retirement while writing 
his ‘‘ Life of William Ewart Gladstone,’’ has now returned 
to active political life, and has taken his place in opposition 
to the protectionist policy of the present Government. 


A full 
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THE OLD RELIABLE 


ence under the care of the Philan- 
thropic Committees of the Yearly and 
Quarterly Meetings in the Meeting- 
house at Solebury, Pa., at 2.30 p. m. | 
Subject for discussion, ‘‘ Moral Sua- 
sion.”’ 


bury Quarterly Meeting, the New York 
Young Friends’ Association has en- 
gaged a special trolley car for the con- 
venience of Friends attending West- 
bury Quarterly Meeting at Flushing on | 
the 24th inst. The car will leave the 
Manhattan end of the Brooklyn Bridge 
at 8.30 a. m., Brooklyn Borough Hall 
at 8.45 a. m., Fulton and Greene Aves., 
at 8.57 a.m., and Gates and Bedford | 
Aves., at 9.02 a.m. It will return after 
the close of the afternoon meeting. | 


10TH MO. 26 (SECOND-DAY).— BALTIMORE 
Yearly Meeting at Park Ave. Meeting- 
house, Baltimore, at 10a.m. Ministers | 
and Elders Seventh-day preceding at 11 
a.m.and3p.m. Information as to 
accommodations and railroad arrange- 
ments will be found in advertising 


10TH Mo. 24 (SEVENTH-DAY).—A COon- 
column. 


ference under the care of the Executive 
Committee of New York Yearly Meet- | 
ing’s First-day School Association at | 10TH Mo. 26 (SECOND-DAy).—NEBRASKA 
Flushing, L. I., at 2.30 p. m., follow- Half-Yearly Meeting, at Genoa, Neb., 
ing Westbury Quarterly Meeting.| at 11 a.m. Ministers and Elders, 
Paper by Margaret F. Vail, The Adult} Seventh-day before at 2 p. m. Youth's 
Class: 1st. The best method of con- | Meeting First-day at 3 p. m. 

ducting. 2d. The relation it should ( Continued on page 687.) 


| Absolutely Pure 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
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INTEREST TO FRIENDS. 
( Continued from page 686.) 


1oTH Mo. 27 (THIRD-DAY).—CONCORD 
Quarterly Meeting at Darby, Pa., at 10 
a.m. Ministers and Elders, day before 
at 2 p. m. 


10TH Mo. 28 (FOURTH-DAY).—THE FALL 
Meeting of the First-day School Organi- 
zation of Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 
ing in the meeting-house at Fifteenth 
and Race streets, at8 p.m. Program: 
1. ‘*‘ The New Educational Plan,’’ Mary 
H. Whitson ; 2. ‘‘Can the New Plan 
be Adapted to the Small First-day 
Schools ?'’ Russell H. Smith. 


10TH Mo. 28 (FOURTH-DAY).—PURCHASE 
Quarterly Meeting at Chappaqua, N.Y. 
Ministers and Elders, day before at 
2.30 p. m. 


10TH Mo. 31 (SEVENTH DAY).—CoOMMIT- 

tee on Philanthropic Labor of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting in the meeting- 
house 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia, 
at 1.30 p.m. The Sub-Committees as 
follows : 

The Indian, in Room 5, at 10.30 a.m. 

Peace and Arbitration, in Room 3, 
at 10 a. m. 

Colored People, in Race Street 
Meeting-house, at 9.30 a. m. 

Improper Publications, in Room 4, 
at Io a. m. 

Purity, in Room 2, at 9 a. m. 

Women and Children, in Room 5, at 
12.15 p. m. 

Equal Rights for Women, in Room 
6, at 10.45 a. m. 

Temperance and Tobacco, in Room 
I, at II a. m. 

Educational and Publication Com- 
mittee, in Room 1, at 9.30 a. m. 

Legislation Committee, in Race Street 
Parlor, at 10.30 a. m. 


toTH Mo. 31 (SEVENTH-DAY). — HADDON- 
field First-day School Union, at Med- 
ford, N. J., at 10 a.m. Subject for 
discussion: ‘‘ To what extent should 
we diversify our teaching in the First- 
day schools, and are all moral and 
useful subjects allowable?’’ All are 
cordially invited to attend. 


11TH Mo. 1 (FIRST-DAY).—AT CHI- 
chester Meeting-house, Del. Co., Pa., 
a circular meeting under the care of a 
committee of Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing, at 3 p.m. 


11TH Mo. 1 (FIRST-DAY).—A MEETING 
at Haverford appointed by Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting's Visiting Com- 
mittee, at 3 p. m. 


11TH Mo. 1 (FIRST-DAY).—ACCOTINK, 
Va., Young Friends’ Association at the 
home of Warrington Gillingham. 


11TH Mo. 1 (FIRST-DAY).—CORNWALL, 
N. Y., Young Friends’ Association at 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS OF 


Pa., Young Friends’ Association at the 
Friends’ Home. 


11TH Mo. 2(SECOND-DAY).—NINE PART- 
ners Half Yearly Meeting, at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., at 11 a.m. Ministers 
and Elders Seventh-day before at 3 p.m. 


11TH Mo. 3 (THIRD-DAyY).—-PHILADEL- 
phia Quarterly Meeting at Race Street 
Meeting-house, at Io a.m. Ministers 
and Elders day before at 3 p. m. 


11TH Mo. 4 (FOURTH-DAY).—KENNETT 
Square, Pa., Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion at the home of Harry K. Hicks. 


11TH Mo. 5 (FIFTH-DAY).—ABINGTON 
Quarterly Meeting at Byberry, Pa., at 
10 a. m. 
before at 11 a. m. 


Ministers and Elders day | 


INTELLIGENCER. 


A Home in the Puget Sound Valley. 


© le Peoples University, of Olympia, Wash., has for 

sale some very desirable residence property, im- 

proved and otherwise, in the cmgital city of the 
State of Washington. It being endowment prop- 
erty a time sale, with annual interest will be acceptable. 
It also has some well located acreage property, especially 
desirable for fruit growing. All these properties will be 
sold cheap and on easy terms. Write for further infor- 
mation to 


THE PEOPLES UNIVERSITY, 
Olympia, Washington. 


Prof. Daniel Batchellor 


has made a special! study of the voice in relation 
to health, especially as regards nasal and throat 
troubies. 


Correct Habits of Breathing 
Address 


3104 Euclid Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MILTON PHILLIPS 


and intonation taught. 


11TH Mo. 14 (SEVENTH-DAY).—CONFER- | 


ence of Young Friends’ Associations 
of the seven yearly meetings at Wil- 
mington, Del. Address at the morning 
session by William W. Birdsall, at 
the afternoon session by Prof. F. A. 


Christie, of Meadville, Pa., on ‘‘ The | 
Views of Early Friends and Present- | 


_ Gay Religions Thought.” 


PARLOR CARS TO CAPE MAY. 
SEVERAL HOTELS STILL OPEN. 
The season at Cape May is extending 
every year, and it is now practically an 
all-the-year-around resort. For the ac- 


commodation of its increasing patronage | 


the Pennsylvania Railroad is providing 
daily parlor-car service between Philadel- 


phia and Cape May on trains leaving | 


Market Street Wharf at 4.08 p. m. week- 
days and g.oo a. m. Sundays, and on 
trains leaving Cape May at 7.30 a. m. 
week-days and 4.45 p. m. Sundays. 

The Windsor, which has a large and 
attractive sun parlor, the Chalfonte, and 
the Ebbitt—all good hotels—will remain 
open all winter. In fact, Cape May is 
very attractive at this time. 


VERY LOW RATES TO CALIFORNIA, 
ARIZONA, MEXICO, NEW MEXICO 
AND OTHER WESTERN POINTS. 

VIA SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 

Anyone desiring to make a trip to Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, Mexico, New Mexico or 
other western points, either for business 
or pleasure, can do so now ata small cost. 

Daily until November 29th, 1903, in- 
clusive, special one way colonists tickets 
will be sold via Southern Railway at rate of 
$49.75 from Philadelphia to Los Angeles, 


Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


I can duplicate shoes furnished by 
MRS. S. E. BERTOLETT. 


| 142 South Eleventh Street, Philad’a 
J.T. JACKSON & CO. 
‘Real Estate Brokers 


| 
Chestnut and 13th Streets 
(Southeast Corner) 

| Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


‘WILLIAM S. YARNALL 
| Manufacturing Optician 


8 S. iSth St., (4th door below Chestnut St.), Phila. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD USE ' 


Sifts the flour and mixes 
to lbs. of best bread in 3 
i Sold subject to 


CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
sous % Media Sts. Philadelphia 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FLORIDA BY SEA. 


om > o 


| 


San Francisco and other points, propor- | 


tionately low rates from other points. 

The Southern Railway operates on fast 
trains, tri-weekly, high-class, personally- 
conducted vestibuled excursion sleeping 
cars between Washington, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco without change, via 
Atlanta, New Orleans and El Paso, in 
which the double berth rate is only $7.00. 

Excursion sleeping cars leave Washing- 
ton on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fri- 
days. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 


the home of Charles C. Cocks, at 3 p.m. | Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 


11TH Mo. 1 (FIiRST-DAY).—NEWTOWN, 


Street, Philadelphia, Pa., will take pleas- 
ure in furnishing all information. 


| 


| 


Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. 
STEAMSHIP LINES 


FROM 


| 
| PHILADELPHIA AND BALTIMORE. 
| 


Best way to reach all Southern 
tions and cuisine unsurpassed. 
and Particuiars. 

O. F. LUCAS, Agent, Pier 10, N. Delaware Avenue. 
Uptown offices, 828 and 1005 Chestnut Street, Philad’a. 

| J.C. WHITNEY, ad V. P. and T. M. W. P. 
TURNER,G. P. A. General offices, Baltimore, Md. 


ints. Accommoda- 
send for Tour Book 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
New Subscription Offer. 


The New Subscriber who cuts out and sends this slip or the name of this Paper 
at once with $1.75 will receive: 


All the issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks of 1903. 
Fre e The Double Numbers for Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year's. 
The Youth's Companion ‘* Springtime” Calendar for 1904, litho- 

graphed in twelve colors and gold. E17 


Then the fifty-two issues of The Companion for 1904 —a library of the best reading 
for every member of the family. 


Full Announcement and Sample Copies of the Paper Free. 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 201 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 





CAROLINE RAU, North side, below oth St. | AQUILA J. LINVILL, 








PLAIN MILLINERY. | Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal 
IVINS, DIETZ & MAGEE , | Dealerin Choice Lehigh Coal, 
; Removes te ope senses” SCC | 427 North 10h Sect, Philadelphia 


LEAD ALL OTHERS IN 


LEARN SHORTHAND. 


Taught by mail or in school. 
Moderate rates. 


PROVIDENT SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND, 
805 Provident Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carpets CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 
and Rugs Undertaker 


and Embalmer 


1728 Girard Ave., Philadelphia 


aa TeLerHone, Porrar eo 38 D. 





As Manufacturers and Importers MAKE BUT ONE 

we have a prestige that commands WALL PAPER of CRANE’S GRADE OF ICE 

the very best in quality, the choic- Attractive Styles CREAM AND 

est in design and at the greatest | Popular Prices CAKES, AND THAT IS, THE BEST THAT 

ester ial Nase GREER | So neeen eee. |] MONEY AND SKILLED WORKMANSHIP 

RENE See | A.L. Diament & Co., ‘ff can propuce. CALL AND SEE IT MADE 

006 Constant Street, Philadelphia, Pa. AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. G00DS 

Retail Stores S F B | d t . S SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

. F. Daiderstons Son, || ——— SEND FOR CATALOGUE. —— 

PHILADELPHIA. Decorations. ‘| CRANE’S, 18th and Filbert Sts. 
Represented by W. J. MacWatters. Window Shades Made to Order, 5 PHONES. 


A 





902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILA. 
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GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL, $2,500,000 
Acts aS Executor, ADMINISTRATOR, 
AssIGNEE, AND REcEIvVER. 
FinanciAc AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 
Iwrerest ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPC RATION 
ACCOUNTS. 


Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 


Trustees, 





Chartered 1836 


SURPLUS 7,500,000 
Acts as Trustees or Corporation MorTGAGss. 
DEPOSITORY UNDER PLANS OF RZORGANIZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF React Estar. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 





Lonc Distance TeLePHons 


THE CHELTENHAM, 


Oren ALL THE YEAR. 


E. T. Kuendig 
R. W. Richards. 
Second House 


The Pennhurst, permy te g 
Micuican Avenvus, Atiantic Crrv, N. J. 


Every comfort and convenience, including elevator to 
street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD. 


THE KATHLU, 
r126 Cewrrat Avz., Oczan Crrv, N. J. 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


THE AQUARILLE, Orew Act rus van 


Ocgan Env oF Tennessesz Avez., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-like 
and comfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


STENOGRAPHING, TYPEWRITING. 
Mimeographing a Speciality. 


MARY M. KITE, 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Streets, Phila. 


Bell ’Phone, 52-10 Walnut. 
Prices Moderate. Keystone *Phone, 70-09 Race. 


STENOGRAPHER GEO. B.cock, 


Girard Building and 
Telephones. 216 W. Coulter St. 


ORNAMENTAL IRON WORKS 
IRON FENCING 
FRANK PETTIT, late of the Pettit Fencing Co. 
809 Master Street, Philed’a, Pe. _ 
Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
" Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atiantic St., Tioga. 

Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to. 

CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 


tras Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 D Filbert. 


Atlantic City, N. J. 





Thos. Biddle Ellis 


J. H. Ringe, Jr., 
Ringe & Ellis, ge%.' estate.” 


Insurance, Collections, Mort, , Ground Rents, 
Patents. Estates managed and settled. Rents collected. 
Keystoneand Bell’ Phones. 929 Chestnut St., Phila. 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokanson 
HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 


Telephone Connection 931 Chestnut Street, Philad’a 





Death takes a hand in every 
partnership. 

How much of the success of 
your firm depends upon your 
life or that of your partners ? 

Whatever it is you should 
provide an equivalent for it by 
securing insurance in the 


PENN [PUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 


THE WINTER RESORTS SOUTH. 
REACHED BY SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 

The Southern Railway announces the 
sale of round-trip Winter Excursion 
tickets to all the principal resorts of the 
South, beginning October 15th, 1903. 

The winter-resorts of North and South 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida are espec- 
ially inviting to those in search of health 
or pleasure. In these States are such 
noted resorts as Pinehurst, N. C., Cam- 
den, Aiken, Summerville, S. C., Char- 
leston, S.C., Augusta, Savannah, Bruns- 
wick, Jekyl Island and Thomasville, Ga., 
Jacksonville, St. Augustine, Ormond, 
Daytona, Palm Beach, Rockledge, Miami 
and Tampa, Fla.; also the resorts of 
Porto Rico and Cuba, best reached via 
Southern Railway. 

Tickets on sale up to and including 
April 30th, 1904, limited to return until 
May 3!st, 1904. 

Winter tourist tickets are also now on 
sale to the noted resorts of the Gulf 
Coast, Mobile, New Orleans, Mexico and 
California. 

The Southern Railway affords elegant 
train service, with the latest Pullman 
Drawingroom Sleeping Cars, operated 
through between principal cities and 
resorts, elegant Dining Car service, and 
everything for the comfort and pleasure 
of the traveler. The route of the ‘‘ Wash- 
ington and Southwestern Limited’’ and 
‘« Sunset Limited.’’ 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., will take pleas- 
ure in furnishing all information. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TRAIN 
PORTERS. 


A popular feature of the through trains 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad which leave 
New York daily for the West at 7.55 a.m. 
and 1.55 p.m., and leave Pittsburg daily 
for the East at 3.00 a. m. and 7.30 a. m., 
are the train porters stationed in the day 
coaches. 

Their duty consists of keeping the cars 
clean and rendering whatever service 
passengers may require. The Pullman 
porter has long since demonstrated his 
usefulness; the Pennsylvania Railroad 
train porter serves the ordinary coach 
passenger in the same capacity as the 
Pullman porter serves those who ride in 
parlor and sleeping cars. 

The day coaches on the above-men- 
tioned trains, as well as those on trains 
leaving New York at 5.55 p. m. daily for 
the West and leaving Pittsburg at 7.10 
p. m. daily for the East, are equipped 
with lavatories, in connection with which 
the services of train porters are especially 
convenient. 
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TEACHERS! TEACHERS! 


Teachers who expect to take an examination for a 
teachers certificate should at once begin our Teachers’ 
Interstate Examination Course. Thorough and practi- 
cal. No teacher can fail to secure a first grade certifi- 
cate after completing this course. We prepare you to 
teach and then secure you a good position. Write at 
once your nearest office. Enclose stamp for reply. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


174 Randolph Building, Memphis, Tenn. 
1423 Arch Street, __ Philadelphia, Pa. 


PURE FOOD 


skillful preparation, and excellent 
service are distinctive features of 


OUR LUNCH and DINING ROOM, 
1317 Filbert Street 


These characteristics, unique speciaities, reasonable 
prices, and class of patrons give this restaurant a rank 
peculiarly its own. e are seeking and securing custom 
of ladies and substantial business men. 


J. J. WILLIAMS, Proprietor. 


WOMEN’S HIGH-GRADE 
RAINCOATS 


Our higher-grade Raincoats are selling 
almost as fast as those at low popular 
prices ; and we believe that it pays to buy 
the better kinds. 

But, even if the price decided upon be 
what is called ‘‘ popular,’’ we know of no 
other place where quite so good a Rain- 
coat can be bought for the money spent : 


At $15.00 WOMEN’S RAINCOATS— 
of gray or tan fancy mixtures, craven- 
etted; double cape, fitted or loose 
back, full bishop sleeves ; cuffs. 


At $20.00 WOMEN’S RAINCOATS— 
black, oxford or tan, cravenetted- 
single or double cape, fitted or loose 
back, full sleeves, fancy cuffs. Also, 
in mannish cloths, single- or double- 
breasted ulster style, without cape; 
fitted back, full sleeves; a finely- 
tailored garment. 


At $25.00 WOMEN’S RAINCOATS— 
of English tweeds in brown, tan or 
gray ; fitted back and double-breasted 
front ; double cape, full sleeves ; sleeves 
and waist lined with satin. 

At $27.00 WOMEN’S RAINCOATS— 
of tan or oxford cravenette crash ; fancy 
triple cape, loose-fitted back with belt, 
double-breasted box front, very full 
fancy sleeves ; deep cuffs, with tailored 
buttons. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Old-fashioned Grand- 


father clocks repaired at home. 


If yours needs attention send 
me a postal or, better, call. My 
store is within three minutes’ 
walk of the Market Street fer- 
ries. Repairing of clocks and 
watches of every kind. Prompt 
service and moderate prices. 
W. L. BERRY, 


WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER, 


22 South Second Street, Philad’a 
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LANSDOWNE AND DARBY SAVING FUND AND TRUST COMPANY 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 
Full Paid Capital, $125,000.00, erent. paid on Check Deposits, 3 per cent. paid on Savings Deposits. 


Georce Foster White, President, Treasurer and Trust Officer; W. Lane Vertenpen, Vice-President; Jossern T. Buwrine, Second Vice-President ; : 
Morcan Buntine, Secretary; Lewis LAWRENCE Smitx, Solicitor. 

Acts > tor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian or Agent. Wills prepared and kept free of charge where this Company i is named as Shaseunee. 

Aims at perfct service and perfect Security. Either the Franklin National Bank or the Girard National Bank will receive deposits for this company 


THE BOWERY SAVINGS BANK 


NEW YORK 


Was incorporated in 1834, and is the Largest Savings Bank in the World. Its Assets are nearly 


ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 


It is a wonderfully safe place to keep all you can spare. Practically 


H ave You a Sav= all the money it makes belongs to its depositors, and the money 
they place in it receives dividends every six months, which, if not 


Ings Bank Account ? drawn, are added to the principal and compounded. To make it 


easy for people, old and young, all over the United States, to save 
money in the safest place in the world, The Bowery Savings Bank has introduced a new system of 


BANKING BY MAIL 


and has issued a booklet describing the simple process. This booklet will be mailed FREE, and a large 
illustrated one, too, if desired, to anyone, anywhere, on application. 

This Bank is governed by forty-three prominent bankers, capitalists and merchants of the city of New 
York. From its beginning it has included a number of the leading Friends of New York Monthly Meeting. 


WILLIAM H. S. WOOD, President 


JOHN J. SINCLAIR, First Vice-President ROBERT B. WOODWARD, Second Vice-President 
HENRY A. SCHENCK, Comptroller WALTER COGGESHALL, Secretary ISAAC P. MAILLER, Assistant Secretary 


Be sure to send for a copy of ‘‘ BANKING BY MAIL.’’ All inquiries courteously answered. 
THE BOWERY SAVINGS BANK 128 and 130 Bowery, New York 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 
as wom The Provident Life and Trust Co. of Philadelphia 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 


SURPLUS”) a 409 Chestnut Street Capital $1,000,000, fully paid 


UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 42,349.29 
: Surplus and Undivided Profits belonging to the PU, - $ 4,457,613.08 
Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate Surplus belonging to Insurance Account, - 6,317,764.17 
insured, and conveyancing done. Loans made on Assets of the Company, . . 61,615,271.43 
Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for 
Administrators and others. The Company also acts as Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 


Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit c 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, ow annum Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. OFFICERS. ‘ DIRECTORS. 


N cee Samuel R. Shipley . . . » President 
HCHARLES PEARLY Senter Pn T. Wistar Brown, . . . Vice-President Samuel R. Shipley, ames V. Watson, 


q Vic Aen S, Wing, .... Vice-President T. Wistar Brown, illiam Longstreth, 
ee Sha — eg a oseph Rebboosh, . : wae of Insurance Dep’t Henry Haines, Edward H. Ogden, 
N B DIRECTO > w : . Roberts F. oulke, 5% . . Trust Officer Richard Wood, Thomas Scattergood, 
orden” y neal ERERUY, Yavid G. Alsop . . Actuary Charles Hartshorne, . Preston Thomas, 
S. dg oo E naan P. Seavees me Barton Townsend, . . . Assistant Trust Officer Asa S. Wing, tobert M. Janney, 
my oo yong en | Jamuel H. Troth, T Philip C. prec. . ae C. Morris, 
Homas R. Git, qoonae Ki. Wacner, C. Walter Borton, — eT 
Ce dhl gna ee tee cane: Boxes in Modern Safe Deposit Vaults, $5 and upwards. 
Joun H. Craven, Horace B. Pearson 








